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The Week. 


aah MARSH has published the evidence on which his 
charges against Mr. Saville, the Indian agent at Red Cloud, rest. 


The Nation. 






against any attacks on Mr. Smith, to his present position. He may 
be a good and pious man, and Prof. Marsh may be mistaken in say- 
ing that he makes fraudulent contracts, keeps bad men in office, 


| and tells lies; but his friends ought not to leave him alone now. 


In the first place, he says that from what he saw of the agent on the | 


spot, he knows him to be incompetent, weak, and vacillating, and 


unfit for the place; that he had defrauded the Indians by withhold- | 


ing from them provisions charged against the Government, as, for 
example, on November 8, 1874, when, according to his accounts, 
there were issued to 12,351 Indians 271,248 pounds of beef, but in 
reality there were none issued at all; that J. D. Bevier, Indian In- 
spector, on October 21, 1874, exposed and laid before the Interior 
Department a fraudulent contract of Saville with his father-in-law, 
A. R. Appleton; that the number of 12,351 Indians returned by 


Saville on November 8 was false, as he (Professor Marsh) found | 


by personal examination; that according to an aflidavit of one 
Louis Richard or Reshaw (whose character, he says, is vouched 
for by General Bradley), the issue of blankets on Novem- 
ber 12, 1874, was fraudulent as to quantity and bad in quality; 
that the beef contract was in the hands of one” Bosler, noto- 
rious for frauds in former contracts, and for this reason “ ex- 
cluded by the published regulations from any participation in 
future contracts.” 
Bradley, Captain Mix, and Lieutenant Hay as to the “ wretched ” 


quality of the rations and the under size and puny condition of beef 


examined on the 11th of November, 1874, and a certificate of Cap- 
tain Burt of the Ninth Infantry, dated June 12 of this year, to 
the following effect : 

“T certify that I was present last fall at Red Cloud Agency 
when Professor Q. C. Marsh was there; that we together went to 


the corral to see an issue of cattle to the Indians; that the cattle | 


| 
| 


Some of their certificates to his goodness would be of more value 
In his letter to the 
investigating commission, Mr. Smith states a truth whieh, in these 
days, it is always important to bear in mind. He tells the commis- 
sion that they “ will undoubtedly meet with persons of strong par- 
tisan feelings enlisted both for and against the administration of the 
‘will beeome fully 


him now than at any previous tine in his life. 


present agent”; and, “as they proceed,” they 
aware of the misrepresentations which sueh partisanship naturally 
produces,” and also of “the extreme dificulty of discovering the 
truth amid the conflicting statements and allegations.” ‘This is a 
strong position, and looks as if Mr. Smith had learned advisers 


The Cotton-States Congress has managed to add itself to the 
tolerably long list of publie and semi-publie bodies who de not 
know exactly what they wish done with the eurreney. An inflation 
resolution was adopted by the Congress on Wednesday, but on 
Thursday was reconsidered and put over for another vear. Besides 
this, the Congress adopted a resolution demanding national aid tor 


| Southern railroads, and another advising the formation of State 


| agricultural bureaus. 


Besides this, he gives a certificate of General | 


we saw at that time were Texas cattle in miserable condition, some | 


of them so weak the Indians could not goad them out of a walk. 
The cattle were as a rule small in size.” 


This is only a smali part of the evidence, which relates also to 
pork, flour, sugar, coffee, and tobacco. Professor Marsh addresses 
his pamphlet to the President, and declines laying it before the In- 
terior Department alone—Ist, because he has no confidence what- 


j 
} 


ever in the sincerity of either Mr. Delano or Mr. Smith, they having | 
“long been aware of the abuses,” and made no real attempt to re- | 
form them; 2d, because he has been convinced in bis interviews | 
with these officials that their main object is to prevent publicity, and | 
suppress the facts ; 3d, because the evidence in his possession reflects | 


unfavorably on both Secretary Delano and Commissioner Smith. This 
their best friends will not deny. Under these circumstances, follow- 


ing the practice usual in such cases at Washington, Messrs. Delano | 


and Smith have proceeded to appoint a court to investigate them- 
selves, and the latter has issued a copy of instructions for the 
court’s guidance, the gist of which is that Mr. Marsh is a rather hasty 
philanthropist, whose charges are vague and indefinite, but, never- 
theless, ought to be looked into. 
ized, and Professor Marsh is going on with his work. He has under- 


This commission is now organ- | 


There is very little inflation news besides 
this, except that Senator Thurman has been explaining his position 
as a hard-money man in supporting the Ohio Democratic platform. 
This explanation is the old story: the inflation plank in Ohio is a 
“local” affair, and has nothing to do with national polities, and, 
therefore, as Mr. Thurman thinks that the contractionists can earry 
the National Convention, he does not care how Ohio goes on this 
question, and feels bound to support the ticket and consign the 
Radicals to eternal ruin. The Cincinnati Commercial thinks that 
so much disgust has been inspired by the performances of t1 
vention that the Republicans will carry the State. 


w Con- 


The crops have come into prominent notice during the week, 
and there has been a large advanee in the price of breadstuffs. It 
is known that there will be more than an average product of 
cereais in this country, and further that a large part of last vear’s 
product has been held back because of the low prices which have 
until recently prevailed. With this state of facts, there was but 
one thing which could cause a sustained advance, and that was an 
extraordinary foreign demand. This has already come, and its con- 
tinuance is probable. In every part of Europe the weather for the 
past three weeks has been unfavorable to the degree of threatening 
disaster. It is known that positive disaster has befallen a large 
part of France, and that other parts of it have been visited with such 
heavy rains as to have beaten down beyond recovery the grain, which 
was in the latest stage of maturity. A large part of the wheat bought 
here in the past two weeks has been for French account and use. 
North Germany and England have also suffered from heavy rain-. 
But the chief injury has fallen on the Black Sea provinces of Russia, 
which more than any section compete in the grain markets with the 
United States. Excessive heat and swarms of locusts have, accorc- 


'ing to the latest advices, nearly if not quite ruined the spring 


taken a very thankless task, having against him the whole force of | 


” 


the Indian “ machine,” with all the money involved in the Indian 
contract system, and on his side only a strong sense of duty. A 
venal press, however, is to be counted on his side, and we very much 
fear that it will take a great deal of evidence to break the force of 
the statements made by Professor Marsh and backed by four officers 
of the army. We must beg to call the attention of several of our 
correspondents, who -wrvute to us some time ago remonstrating 





and winter wheat. 
of Southern Hunezary. 
to take advantage of this condition of affairs, and prices in this 
country have undoubtedly been carried up higher and _ faster 
than they would have been had the market been left to 
respond only to natural influences. As might have been ex- 
pected, Chicago speculators have run ahead of all others, and 
the rise in prices there has been from three to five cents a bushe} 


Extreme heat has also injured the wheat crop: 


Of course, speculators have not been slow 





5O 


The 


for wheat more than here. As to cotton—a much more important 
taple so far as the foreign trade is concerned—the reports continue 
promising, and “ authorities” do not hesitate to predict a crop 
of 4,50 These predictions may and probably will be 
meodilied, but if the crop is no more than 4,000,000 bales it will be 
wood chough, particularly so far as the South is coneerned, for that 

on will probably raise this year more grain than it will con- 

something which it has never done before. 


very 


O00 bales. 


‘The importance of good crops may be magnified, but the danger 
late has been that it would be underrated, on the ground 


of 

that because we 
the country which was expected, it therefore makes very little dif- 
ference Whether the crops are large or small. Everything which 
the earth produces, whether it grows or is dug out, is an addition to 
the wealth of the country; the bartering or exchanging of this 
wealth may be impeded, but sooner or later its possession and ac- 
cruing advantages cannot fail to be felt. For a great part of the 
time since the panic, those who possessed goods or property have not 
known that those who wished to buy would or could pay, and 
this want of confidence, which has from time to time 
been increased by suspensions in unexpected quarters, has had 
to do with the dulness which has prevailed than has 
generally been believed. Besides, the medium by which excbanges 
are made has been suspected, and will always be so until it is con- 
vertible at will into gold. This last drawback is, however, the 
only one which has not been diminishing in force each day since 
the culmination of the panic. All others bid fair to obstruct re- 
covery less than in preceding seasons ; so that there is good reason 
for expecting much improvement in the trade of the autumn on 
which we are now entering. The rise in grain has quickened 
freights, and the railroads report a larger business, although the 


more 


trunk lines are not expected to show much gain until after the | : ah 
strong movement developed itself to reform the judiciary by aban- 


| doning the elective system. 


close of navigation. There has been a rise in railroad securities at 
the Stock Exchange, buyers having discriminated in favor of roads 
which will first feel the impetus of the new business. During the 
week there bas been a further decline in gold, because of the ex- 
treme ease of the London money market, which is beginning to be 
felt here, through the increased demand for American securities. 


N 


| 
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and made to tell what he knew, and fortunately he was able to bring 
into court a letter of Parker’s, dated June 2, 1874, in which the ex- 
Treasurer showed himself anxious to fund his coupons without 
exposing himself, and ended with the admonition—‘“‘ You need not 
keep this letter, but destroy it.” Ladd also testified that Parker 
had admitted to him having received $450,000 of coupons in the 
settlement with Kimpton, which had been divided as follows: Gov. 


| Scott, $50,000; Neagle, $50,000; Kimpton and himself, $150,000 


| in this particular act of plunder. 
have had fairly good crops since the panie, | 
and there has not been that recovery in the business condition of 


each. ‘The remaining $50,000 had been “set aside ” for Attorney- 
General Chamberlain. While nobody doubts that the $450,000 came 
into Parker’s hands, we have only his word that he had confederates 
The parties implicated have 
denied all knowledge of the coupon transaction, and it is much more 
likely that Parker put the whole amount to his own use and profit ; 
at all events, he rejected his opportunity to prove the contrary, 
though, if he desires it, he may have another chance in the criminal 
proceedings which are impending. The nature of the fraud in 
which he has been detected cannot be explained briefly, but what 
he did was to keep uncancelled the paid conversion-bonds coupons 
returned to him by the New York agent, transfer them to his own 


| pocket, and put in their place as vouchers coupons which had 


matured on bonds while stillin possession of the State—for example, 
when hypothecated as collateral for loans to bolster up the credit 
of the State. 





The attack made by Mr. O’Conor and Judge Davis on the Court 
of Appeals can hardly be treated with levity, for the charge made 
against the Court is substantially a charge of fraud. Mr. O’Conor 
says that the Court, in its opinion in Tweed’s case, relied upon an 
argument of his own which they had before expressly overruled. We 
do not propose at the present time to go into the merits of the deci- 
sion, but there are some facts bearing upon the reputation of the 


| Court which it may be as well to recall. When, some few years ago, 


‘The unusually heavy exports of grain have also had their due effect. | 


The specie export for the week was $1,962,221, making the total 
for the year $57,122,832. The syndicate are selling new fives in 
Europe more rapidly than ever before, and during the week Mr. 
Bristow has accordingly been able to call in $10,000,000 more of the 
five-twenty six per cents. 


The jury in the suit against Niles G. Parker, ex-Treasurer of | 
‘ q 5 


South Carolina, have rendered a verdict for the State in the sum of 
$75,000. This is just a third of the amount alleged to have been ab- 
stracted from the treasury by Parker, but, as the evidence was 


the old Court of Appeals was broken up and the new one formed, a 


The friends of the elective system car- 
ried the day, notwithstanding the frightful warning given by the 
examples of Barnard, Cardozo, and McCunn, and an examination 
of the vote showed that the rural parts of the State were really 
those which had prevented the change, the country population hav- 
ing apparently come to the conclusion that the system ‘“ worked 
well,” and that their own judges were good enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Now (we regret very much to say it, but the evidence on which 


| the statement rests is public property, and accessible to everybody) 


| there are some peculiar figures relating to the election of one or 


two of the judges of the present Court who were chosen in Tweed’s 
time, which it is difficult to explain on any other theory than that they 
are fraudulent. But this is not all, for a very wily, shrewd, and cau- 
tious politician, who would hardly have ventured so far had he not 
good grounds for it, has declared in print the explanation of the figures 
to be, that one judge was actually ‘“‘ counted in” as the result of a 


| combination between the Ring in the city and the Canal politicians. 


mainly cireumstantial and very complicated, the jury thought it | 
safest to go no further than they could see; and one witness, Ladd, | 


a former clerk under Parker, having testified that the latter had 


shown him from his private safe $150,000 of coupons (worth fifty 


cents on the dollar), and had consulted him about funding them 


secretly, they were able with a good conscience to agree that the | 


State had been robbed of $75,000. 
quittal that he offered no evidence in his own defence. He probably 
relied a good deal on the composition of the jury, which consisted 
blacks and five whites, described being, with one 
or two exceptions, “as ignorant a set of as could well 


as 


men 


of seven 


be picked out,” and his conviction must certainly be regard- 
ed as accidental. He had procured the disappearance of 
the two most important witnesses that could be produced 
against him—namely, Ladd, and one Owens who had funded 
the stolen coun as his arent. Lald, however, was caught 


Parker was so confident of ac- | 





The Chief-Justice, tov, is a noted politician, who is generally 
“up” for some office or other, sometimes the governorship and 
sometimes the Presidency, and whose name of course becomes the 
foot-ball of any newspaper that wishes to kick it about. Three 
years ago he was covered with ridicule because of his alliance 
with the Greeley movement; and within six months he has ap- 
peared in the newspapers abusing one of the counsel engaged in 
these very Ring suits, and undertaking to explain that certain 
newspaper attacks on himself were inspired by this lawyer, 


| whose motives the Chief-Justice also analyzed with minute care 


and opprobrious epithets. We do not at all impugn the honesty 


| of the Chief-Justice; but the known facts of his position, and 
his strong cunsequent political appetite, cause him to be added 
to the list of suspected judges. 


\ 


What is the result? The Court 

















July 22, The 
decides a series of rather complicated cases in faver of a man who 
was a few years ago the source of that political .power to 
which some of the judges owe their seats. The chief tounsel in 
the Ring cases publishes a manifesto, in which he says almost 
in so many words that the Court is corrupt, and reminds the judges 
that by impeachment even guilty courts may be got rid of. The 
publication of this letter—a letter such as few menin the world would 
have dared write—necessarily recalls to the mind of everybody 
such facts as to the history of the Court as those which we have 
given. ‘These are not conclusive, but they are damaging. Reformers 
will admit that this is a lamentable result of that purification of 
the bench which took place eleven years ago. But there 
nothing unnatural or surprising in it. It is what every one who saw 
the reform stop short with the destruction of Barnard, Cardozo, 


1875 


. 


N 


is | 


and McCunn, and fail in its attempts upon the system which pro- | 


duced them, must have foreseen would follow. The country states- 
men who have kept the elective system alive will, we trust, not 
overlook the mire into which the Court of Appeals has got itself, 
and will, when in a communicative mood, let their city brethren 
know wkether they on the whole think that the interests of justice 
and decency are advanced by the system which produces such 
results. 





The question which has been agitating Massachusetts for some 
time with regard to the execution of the ‘ boy-fiend ” Pomeroy has 
had new light thrown upon it during the past week. The theory of 
the opponents of the execution has been that the boy was an excep- 
tion to all rules, that his low intelligence prevented his having any 
knowledge of the atrocity of his own crimes, and therefore it would 
serve no good end to hang him. Therefore, let us save him, edu- 
cate him, and make him a good and worthy citizen. Pomeroy has, 
however, now given abundant proof that his intelligence or cunning 
is not by any means of a low order, by publishing a long statement, 
in the Beecher-Tilton manner, going over the “case” from the be- 


ation. 51 


It seems pretty clear that some of the best of them will be siwed 


from this fate. 


What the exact nature of the new government of the Samoa ts- 
lands is, and whether we ought to “hail” an addition to the area of 
freedom, or mourn over another land upon which the blight oftyranny 
has fallen, we do not know. ‘The powers of Mr. Steinberger have not 
been published, but inasmuch as they seem to have included the elee 
tion of a chief-magistrate of some sort for four vears 
as to the number of terms to which he is entitled—and the select 
of himself as premier for life, they must have 
Whence he derived them is unknown too; but the accounts of him 
that come from the Pacific coast, where he is said to have 
a lavish hand “the income he derived through some undiscovered 
channel from the United States Treasury,” are not altogether favor 
able. He had a Government sloop-of-war with him, we 
and will no doubt soon set the Samoans progressing at a tremendous 
rate. As everything in connection with these 
interesting, we may recall the fact, which seems to have been over 
looked, that they have a religious interest attaching to them, as wa 
pointed out by Captain Wakeman in 1872, when urging the 
Government the necessity of a treaty. The native women, Cap- 
tain Wakeman then declared, “stand out in all their beatific nudity 


nothing is said 
ion 
been extensive. 


spent with 


believe, 


ishinds is pew 


8 


Wpoan 


| and loveliness, the emblem of the great Master’s handiwork in his 


happiest mood, a combination of beauty, grace, and innocence 
which no Christian can look upon without the deepest sentiments of 


| love and admiration, both toward the Creator and the created.” 


ginning, and proving by various means that whoever did the mutilating | 


and murdering, he had nothing to do with it. Thisstatement isanartful 
and cleverly-constructed document, and shows that Pomeroy, of 
whose guilt there is not a shadow of doubt, would be rather a diffi- 
cult subject to save and educate. There are a good many criminals 
in the world whom there is no particular object in saving, and the 
philanthropists who are trying to do away with capital punishment 


At that time, it was understood that a treaty had been negotiated 
between the Samoan chiefs and the United States by the manager 
of an Australian line of steamers, one of the clauses of which was: 
‘We do acknowledge the absolute authority of the United stat: 
Ameriea with regard to all matters whatever, and bind ourselves to 
adopt the common laws of America ”—perhaps the most th 
going proof of a sincere desire for reform ever given by a 


20% 


orough 
simple, 


savage race. 


The foreign news of the week has been unimportant. The thoods 
on the Garonne have been followed by serious but less disastrous 
overflows in Wales and England. In the shooting at Wimbledon, 
individual members of the American Team have fully maintained 
their prestige for marksmanship and have carried off several prizes. 


; On the Continent, the chief political event is the passage of the 


ought not to forget that the general sense of danger in the commu- | 


nity, arising from the feeling that crimes go unpunished, leads in the 
long run to a determination on the part of the better classes of so- 
ciety to have blood for blood ; and this in turn leads to much greater 
inhumanity and injustice than a well-regulated gallows. 





The College races an:l the remarkable shooting at Wimbledon | 


have given the past week rather an athletic than an intellectual 
character. It must be said, however, that a great part of the exulta- 
tion over both events is due to moral causes. When we go back 
to the time of the contest between Heenan and Sayers, and think of 
the disgraceful scenes to which it led, and then consider the bad 
blood caused by the Oxford and Harvard race, the ritle-shooting 
becomes remarkable not merely as a proof of great skill, but as a 
proof of increased ability on the part of all branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to conduct sports fairly and decently. We may say the 
same of the Saratoga race, where for three days there were sports 
of all kinds between a great number of colleges, conducted, some of 
them, in a new and complicated way, yet conducted, as we have 
always boasted we conduct our sports, with the honest getérmina- 
tion that the best man shall win. It has been for some years now, 
in this country at least, an open question whether athletic sports 
would be carried on and improved and perfected, or whether they 
would fall a prey to the general love of money and be “ captured ” 
by the horde of swindlers and “ professionals” who live on them. 


Public Powers Bill by the French Assembly, the votes for it being 550, 
This oceurred on Friday, and a vote looking to an adjournment 
this week till November was carried by a small majority. The 
debate which followed the annulling of the election of M. Bourgoing 
in the Department of the Niévre was very heated. M. Rouher de 

nied the Assembly's right to annul an election on mere documentary 
evidence, and endeavored in vain to persuade it to break the law 
and to order a new election. He maintained the right of 
the Bonapartists to cherish hopes of gaining possession of the 
Government, as the Legitimists and Orleanists were doing, and 
of defending the character of their late sovereign, as these 
had done after previous revolutions. This brought down upon him 
some passionate denunciations (in which Gambetta was conspicuous) 
as an abettor in the coup d'etat ; but he was firmly met by Ministers 
Buffet and Dufaure. Buffet said the Government would guard it- 
self against the attacks of revolutionists and Bonapartists, and 
would keep a special eye on the former, as being, in its opinion, 
the more dangerous of the two. M. Dufaure said it would not take 
its eye off the Bonapartists either. Gambetta thereupon attempted 
to make some capital out of the difference of views between the two 
ministers, and ended by charging the administration with the sup- 
port of the Bonapartists. M. Buffet affirmed the rightfulness of its 
policy in retaining in office loyal functionaries who had served under 
the Empire, and the debate closed with the Bonapartists in good 
humor, and Gambetta with an uncomfortable sense of having over 

shot the mark, while the Government had lost neither strength nor 
dignity, 


factions 
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CLASS MORALS AND GOVERNMENT MORALS. 


Mui demand of the Southern Commercial Convention for Govern- 
ment railroads across the Appalachian Mountains shows that 
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the Cotton States are experiencing somewhat the same difficulty | 
amon, us, it is often possible for the state to carry on great enter- 


in finding out what ails them that the Western States have been 
experiencing, and the remedy they propose for their troubles has 
somewhat the sime origin. In criticising the Western desire for 
fresh issues of greenbacks and for the provision of transportation 
by the United States Treasury, we are apt to forget the great dif- 
ference between the political traditions of the East and the West. 
In the original thirteen States these traditions run back to a period, 
not very remote, when the State furnished all the government 
there was, and when the General Government was not in existence. 
They recall, too, very vividly the fact that the General Government 
was a creation of the States, in a time of great difficulty and 
danger, and that they watched over its beginnings with much 
patience and self-restraint and anxiety. The habit of expecting 
help or encouragement from it has therefore never taken root on 
the Eastern seaboard. Even the war has not sufficed to create it. 
The Federal power has never had hitherto, and has not now, the 
air of a providence on which the people ought to rely for extrication 
from their difficulties. Mr. Boutwell tried hard at the last to se- 
duce the commercial world into this way of looking at the Congress 
and the Administration by his mode of using the publie funds, but 
he did not sueceed. He stimulated speculation, and perhaps now 
and then saved a speculator from ruin, but ke did not create a 
habit of mind. On the whole, and considering the temptations of the 
last tifteen years, the healthy condition of the Eastern mind is rather 
remarkable. Neither of the two great political delusions of our 
own day—tbe desirableness of inflating the curreney and of having 
railroads built at the Government expense—has really taken much 
hold of the people in this part of the world. 

The traditions of the Western States with regard to the General 
Government are of a very different character. As far back as the 
records of the oldest of them goes, the United States was not only 
in existence, but occupied towards them the position of a ruler and 
patron. It supplied the earliest protection of their people against 
the Indians, and the earliest police and administration of justice. 
It supplied the very territory out of which the State was made, and 
the earliest public improvements, and the earliest means of regular 
communication with the civilized world. It is not wonderful, then, 
if a strong belief in its capacity and resources, and in its paternal 
character, should have lingered in the political traditions of the new 
States, and should stay there in spite of the growth of State pride 
and of much preaching of State rights. Nothing is more natural, 
when one comes to analyze the matter, than that the Western 
farmer, who finds that he has settled too far from the market, should 
begin to ery, and ask the United States to seare away the naughty 
speculators, and make him a nice new road of his own, on which he 
could have his corn and hogs earried for as little as he pleased; or 
that, when he finds that he is short of money, he should call on 
Uncle Sam to print him some nice new greenbacks, which the 
wicked foreigners could not or would not take away from him. 

One of the greatest benefits likely to be derived from the New 
York Canal Investigation—indeed, we think the greatett—will lie in 
the lesson it will aiford of the danger of Government attempts in a 
country like this to play the part of a providence. There was, 
doubtless, a great deal to be said for the construction of the canals 
at the publie expense at a period when the accumulations of private 
capital were unequal to a task of such magnitude ; in fact, the result 
bas shown that it was a piece of sound policy. But it has shown 
also that the attempt to administer them as a commercial enterprise 
through State machinery was a great political mistake. The cor- 
ruption they have bred is now so deeply rooted, and has so thoroughly 
permeated our society, that we believe the gentlemen engaged in 
the enquiry on Governor Tilden’s Commission are puzzled about a 
remedy. 
and have so sense of the population 


blunted the moral 











Some of the abuses have acquired so much strength, | 
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along the banks of the canals, as to have acquired in their eves 
the character of vested interests, of which it would now be un- 
just to deprive them. In countries in which there is a bureaucracy, 
with its own discipline, traditions, and standards of honor, like the 
civil service in Prussia, for instance, and like the regular army 


prises more honestly and economically than private individuals or 
corporations could do it ; that is to say, by taking plenty of time and 
using peculiar means and appliances, and under favorable cireum- 
stances, you may sometimes create a body of men for the service of 
the state with morals rather above the average morals of the com- 
munity at large. But we have no such body except the officers of 
the regular army, and we have almost made it a matter of policy 
not to create one. In fact, we have gone further. By offering a 
smaller quantity of the great social prizes—money and security—as a 
reward for exertion in the publie service than the same kind and 
amount of labor would bring outside of it, we have lowered the 
standard of honesty and eapacity in that service below that of the 
community at large, and have thus made it likely that Government 
work will bedone worse than the work of corporations and individu- 
als; that, for instance, Government canals or railroads will be 
worse administered than similar enterprises carried on by private 
citizens. 

This fact alone, with which everybody is familiar, ought to render 
the clamor for Government transportation very ridiculous, particu- 
larly when it comes from persons who are disgusted with the ineffi- 
ciency and dishonesty of the present administration of railroad 
property. There is no reason whatever for supposing that Govern- 
ment railroads or canals would be better than private ones; there 
are many reasons for supposing that they would be worse. And in 
judging the present much-abused railroad men, it ought to be 
remembered, but seldom is, that, as a general rule, not only 
the government of a country, but the conduct of its great indus- 
trial enterprises which are dependent on the general public for 
support, will represent with more or less accuracy the condition 
of the popular morals and manners. We pointed out some months 
ago, in commenting on the suggestion of Mr. C. F. Adams, 
jr., that the bad manners of railroad officials had doubtless much to 
do with the popular hostility to the railroads, that the manners 
of the railroad officers were those of the community in which they 
lived. They were uncivil in their demeanor because their neigh- 
bors and friends were so. In like manner, it may be said 
with perfect confidence that the morals of the railroad manager 
are about on a _ par with those of the Honest Farmer 
who denounces them so fiercely. If he speculates, jobs, de- 
ceives, lies, and repudiates, and considers his own interest more 
than that of the public, it is because the Farmer would do exactly 
the same thing in his place, and dves do similar things in his own 
small sphere. It is very rare indeed for officials to stay dishonest 
under a thoroughly pure and healthy public epinion. No railroad 
managers could long run a corrupt line through an innocent, un- 
selfish, and God-fearing people. Whenever we hear of the tricks 
and dodges of which the Farmer is a victim at the hands of the 
wicked directors and stockholders, we always feel sure that the 
Farmer himself is by no means above reproach, and that he, too, is 
probably doing as much in the same field as his more limited oppor- 
tunities will allow. We doubt, for instance, if the whole history of 
railroading in this country contains anything more indefensible 
than the repudiation of public debts which the good Farmer has 
conceived and successfully carried out in various States. This 
Southern convention which calls for Government railroads actually 
recommends a swindle in the same breath, by calling on the Govern- 
ment to repudiate its solemn pledge to the public creditors that the 
customs duties should be eollected in coin and the interest on the 
public debt paid in the same currency. 

The fact is, it is useless and foolish to try to single out any one 
class of the community as deserving of special reprobation. ‘ We 
are,” as they say over in Brooklyn, ‘ all members one of another.” 
Every large class possesses about the average honesty. If Satin 
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the Farmer would 
When- 


were going about in search of railroad operators, 
be very injudicious indeed if he too did not keep out of sight. 


ever judgment, the knees 
of dishonest 


violently. One of 


vaterers of stock” are called up for 
of repudiators of State and county bonds, and those 
acricultural legislators, will undoubtedly shake 
the advantages or disadvantages of the general equality of con- 
ditions is that morality, like water, tends to find its level. 
Whatever stock of it we may have tends to diffuse itself equally 
over the whole social plane. Nobody can very long keep stored up 
a mueh larger supply than his friends and acquaintances, and the 
importance of remembering this with regard to Government oflicials 
eannot be overrated. ‘The notion that the Departments at 
Washington bave moral machinery at their command capable of 
producing purer and more edifying transportation than Vanderbilt 
and Seott, is a melancholy hallucination. 


SPAIN AND FRANCE. 


COMMISSION is busy at work drawing up a new constitution 
A for Spain, and it is said that as soon as it is ready the Cortes 
will be convened and another attempt made at regular government. 
As the situation of the country has in no respect improved since the 
accession of Alfonso, and as we see no reason for believing that the 
new constitution will last anv longer than those which have pre- 
cedea it, there is not much use in discussing its previsions. They 
will doubtless be adhered to as long as the executive at Madrid 
finds it convenient to do so, but no longer; and how long that will 
be it would be hard to say. There has been no material change in 
the military situation at the north. The Carlists have, on the 
whole, bad the best of the late encounters, and 
have, by means, managed to become possessed of a 
little artillery, which they use with considerable eflect, though 
they are now said, for the twentieth time, to be hard pressed. 
The war on neither side is carried on with any pretence of strategy. 
Neither Alfonsists nor Carlists appear to havea plan of operations. 
The collisions between the opposing forces seem to be either the re- 
sult of accident or of pure love of fighting for its own sake. 


they 


some 


In faet, 


fhe N 


the conflict resembles the wars of the old Spaniards with the Moors | 


rather than a modern military enterprise, with distinet aims, anda 
fair prospect of a near termination. The Carlists now and then 
suffer reverses, but they are never severe enough, and are never {ol- 
lowed up closely enough, to dishearten or ruin them, and then they 
keep the field at much less cost and with much better morale than 
their opponents. The men are volunteers, who are fighting on their 
own soil, and who really believe in Don Carlos and in his cause as 
that of God, while the royal troops are conscripts from various 
parts of Spain, who take little or no interest in the struggle, and, 
like most Spaniards of the south, are a little doubtful about every- 
thing. So that, although the war may terminate at any moment, 
there is no apparent reason why it should not go on for five vears. 
The political combinations and contrivances at Madrid have no 
real connection with the movements of feeling or opinion through 
the country at large, and are therefore not worth examination, ex- 
cept as the devices of a parce) of schemers and adventurers who 
are very short of money, and would like in some way to make 
future more sure and at the same time fill the treasury. In faet, 
it is very doubtful whether all Spanish constitutions are no 
drawn up and adopted simply with the view of imposing on forei¢u 
money-lenders or raising the price of the national securities. The 
facility with which the imaginations of creditors may be favorably 
impressed is now well known to all the impecunious states, and there 


their 


tL how 





is a whole series of expedients to which they resort with the view of | 


spreading the impression that they are going to turn over a new leaf. 
Sometimes they offer to “ fund their coupons,” which is considered tan- 
tamount to saying that the regrettable defaults which have hitherto 
taken place are now to cease; at others, they found a national bank 
which is to take charge of the Government accounts 
sidered tantamount to saying that “order will now be 





} a 
‘i is con- 


infused inte 


pr sy 
ation vo 
the finances”; at others, they p na new! : | ou 
that he is a verv different man from his pre d , 
cuilty of none of the old tricks; and at others, again, they ofier to 
pledge something as collateral the value of which depends wholly on 
their good faith, such as the customs duties. In Spain, the adeption 
of a new constitution has been found, on the whol ve 
than anything else for imposing on foreigners. If it provides a 
limited monarchy, with a house of peers, it fills the E 1 l- 
holder with hope and admiration; if it sets up a'republic, it leads 
the people in the United States to faney that a better day has at 
last dawned on the Old World. 

Nothing that has occurred in Spain thus far, however, does ans 
thing to lessen the probability that a final settlement of her troubles 
is still far off. The disease from which she is sutYering is the same 


ag that from which France is suffering, though in a much less agera 


vated form, viz., the absence of institutions, or, in other words, of poli 


tical habits embodied in laws—tor laws which are not the expression 
of political habits do not form institutions; a tact which the people 
who think states ean be saved by new constitutions constanth 

get. Habits, however, only grow under the intuence of ¢ me 
of a certain fixity of cireumstanet If som ws EX \ 

long enough for people to get used to it and fond of it, « begin 
to feel the need of it, it contributes to a greater or less extent to 
the establishment of a regular” govern 1 co tes 
more than all the debates of all the conventions that ever met 

All our own constitutions, Federal and State, owe thi strength 
and durability, not to any originality or deep thinking on the part 
of the framers, but to the fact that they simply give lezal shape to 
certain customs and ideas already rooted in the soil. There never 
would have been, for instance, and would net now be, anv virtue o 
value in the habeas corpus, if a horror of detention witheut trial, o1 
on an arbitrary warrant, had not from time out of memory had 
firm hold of the Anglo-Saxon mind. What has saved France from 
anarchy during her repeated revolutions, and, one m ay, saved 
her from the fate of Spain, is that her administrative machiners 
survived the overthrow of the monarchy, and ! bee ocial 
necessity. The people will not do without the gendarme, and tli 
prefect, anda diseiplined army, but, having these, they eare little 





about the changes of régime in Paris; and the problem over which 
French politicians have been laboring for the last fifty years, is the 


establishment ofsome form of government that willlast long enough 


for the people to become attached to it—that is to sav, that will last 
long enough to become a national custom and to make its over- 


throw felt as a national calamity. 


The Spanish problem is substantially the same, but France has 
rertaar aay nt a) in h6t rine te sAlvea it d whi 1 Qy ty ] . . 
certain advantages in trying toe solve it of Whieh Spain knows 

=—_ so nt yr 13 ‘Oe +4 ie x ; 
nothing. One is an army which respects itself, which has great 


iti : . thie 1 rytal } rortiti  Y ‘ { ; 7s . 
traditions, and which would be mortified by protracted disorder o1 
: 


civil war on French soil, and which considers itself the 


the national honor, and eschews politics so for as to obey all 


orders emanating from the de-facto government ; another is’ a 
well-disciplined civil service, which in like manner feels all 
impulses from the central souree of authority, and does actually 
execute the laws, by levying the taxes, arresting crimin 

and enforeing the conscription. Consequently, revolution in 
Paris does not involve social disorganization in the provinees. 
Spain has none of these things, and the political regeneration 


of the country is, therefore, a much more serious matter, and 
one With which the form of the Government has little to do. It-is 
safe to say that ary Government which could now be set up at 
Madrid, and which could make itself rigidly obeyed for twenty or 
thirty years, would be a good one, and this is the test we must apply 
when asking the question whether the Alfonsist monarchy is likely 
to succeed. What it calls itsell, or what it promises, or what it puts 
into the constitution, is a comparatively unimportant matter, as our 
eloquent friend Senor Castelar now knows to his cost. If Alfonse 


is able to stay on the throne, and able to issue even ukases which 


' . qe “4 + ‘ 
every man from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar will obey, and will feel 


sure that every other man will have to obey, he will be as good 





H+ 


Government as Spain need desire; for a ukase which everybody 
heeds is, as a mere means of civilization, worth twenty volumes of 
parliamentary statutes which but few heed. 

When we ourselves the question, however, whether he is 


likelv to do this, we 


euled upon to predict the length of his life. He is still too young 
to be judged with any appreaech to accuracy, and the influences 


which determine the fate of any Spanish government are too varied 


to enable anybody to do more than guess as to the duration or | 


character of his reign. There is no public opinion in Spain to be 
sounded, either in Madrid or in the provinces ; and if there were, 
it would have little to say about the course of things in the capital 
A revolution may any day 
single regiment, and a government may stay on 
the throne in spite of the grossest misconduet and corruption or in- 
competency. Ln other words, there are no competent judges of Spanish 
Nobody knows Spain well enough to say what is likely to hap- 
pen. All that the most competent observer can say is what the writers 
of travels in Spain and of reminiscences of Spanish life constantly 
that the Spaniards have very good manners and many fine 
traits of character, that the women are often handsome, and that 
public aifairs are in a very bad way. The role in Christendom 
played by the country at present is that of a solemn warning not 
only against priesteraft and absolutism, but against the separation 
between the customs of a country and its legislation. Law has 
force and government has solidity only in so far as they rest on 
the average man’s sense of fitness, and on his confidence that legis- 
lation is but an exponent of the generally received ideas, and will 
If this had been believed without 
actual experiment, we should have been spared, during the last 
century, an enormous amount of human misery as well as of windy 
rhetoric and misdirected zeal. 


is long as the army remains what it is. 


be wrought by a 


politics. 


dlo say- 


be generally obeyed as such. 


SaratoGca, July 15, 1875. 
luesday there were not wanting men of experience in 
There 


In the first place, there was the wind, 


( ys the evening of 
Saratoga who were quite confident the race would never come off. 


were Many reasons | s epinion, 


which was certain to cet up; and, in the second place, there were the 
* Janes,” a system invented for this occasion, preposterous in itself, and 
sure to lead to accidents. A priori, the argument about the ‘‘ lanes” 
seemed convincing. Imagine a course three miles long anda quarter of a mile 
wide studded with some three hundred little buoys, marked by flags of every 
color of the rainbow, and a good many colors that no rainbow could reveal, 
and some of which were very difficult to distinguish at a distance. Imagine, 
in the second place, thirteen boats placed on this course, a hundred feet 
apart, rowing at the top of their speed, and each one guided by a particular 
iine of colored flags, to be singled out by the bow-oar from a dense mass of 
colors growing more and more confused and numerous with each eighth ofa 
mile, Ilow natural it would be for bow to get a diagonal line instead of 
a straight one, and find himself pulling into a *‘lane” not his own too late 
These arguments appeared to me convincing until I heard those 


to stop. 
on the other side, which were that the Freshmen crews had been over the 
ground that very day and found no trouble in keeping to their lanes. To 
this it might be replied, somewhat inconsequently, that as they were only 
Freshmen it did not make much difference what they had done. But 
the beauty of arguments about a race is that they are ‘nexhaustible ; 
and they are almost as good, too, after the race is over as before, inasmuch 
as if they are by the event they may be triumphantly repeated, 
wy are falsified, this is almost always found to be due to some 
exceptional circumstances which leave the principle untouched. That there 
would be no race—that there would be the finest race ever seen—that the 


justified 


lane system was a great American invention, and that it was a Sara- 
toga swindle—that the Saratoga Rowing Association was another name for 
John Morrissey, and that John Morrissey has nothing whatever to do with 
the Saratoga Rowing Association—that Yale would be the best boat on the 


find ourselves almost as much puzzled as if 


lake, and that Yale would be beaten all to pieces by Harvard—firmly per- | 


suaded of these thines we, 
eo to bed 


In the mornin 


twenty-five thousand or so knowing fellows that 
we are, 
r, the first thing to, be done is to get a vehicle of some 


. four miles away : and to the credit of Morris- 
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sey or the Saratoga Rowing Association or the civic authorities, there was 
no sort of trouble about this, For $3 it was perfectly easy to get a 
carriage holding three besides the driver, with a pair of very good horses, 
and I heard of nothing above $12 being paid for any description of four- 

Last year people were made to pay as much as $40 for 
Arrived at the lake, the first thing is to make an exami- 
nation of the Press Stand, which is almost directly opposite the line of 
buoys that mark the end of the third mile. 

In a race like that rowed yesterday (which, in some important particu- 
lars, was unlike any boat-race ever rowed in England or America) the finish 
is necessarily the great point of interest. On the old plan of a mile and a 
half out and a mile anda half back again, this was not so. There were 
three moments of excruciating interest—the start, the finish, and the turn. 
The grand stand was opposite both the start and the finish, while, the turn- 
ing-stake being only a mile and a half away, there were apt to be soon after 
the turn pretty clear indications, except in a very close race, as to the lead- 
ing boat. Under the system pursued at Saratoga, the grand stand being 
opposite the finish, the extremely interesting and pretty spectacle of the 
start is lost, and the turn at the middle of the course is left out. The 
raising of a flag conveys to the public the fact that the boats are 
off, and after that the only means of getting the position of 
the boats is by signalling. An ingenious contrivance to effect 
this was put up on the Stand. Jt consisted of two 
rows of numbers, one representing the measured distances, the half-mile, 
the mile, and so on, the other the numbers of the boats as they were placed 
in line in the start, Cornell’s number, for instance, being 2, Harvard’s 
12, and soon, These numbers are each painted on one side of a white 


seated convevance. 


these four miles. 


Press 


square, and at the beginning of the race these squares are down, 7@. e., show 
only their blank sides. Each one of them has, however, a string attached, 
by which a man stationed below can pull it up and make the other side 
This he is to do at each half-mile. Supposing that, when the boats 


have gone over half a mile of the course, the figure 14 shows itself on a 


show. 


white square, and at the same time, on the other row, the figure 10, fol- 
lowed by the figures 12 and 2, appears, this would indicate that at the 
half-mile Yale was ahead, followed by Harvard and again by Cornell—an 
arrangement which, the day before the race, would have seemed to 
most of Saratoga eminently natural. If at the 
the squares (which had, of course, meanwhile been dropped) were pulled so 
as to show the figures 12, 10, 2, this would have indicated that Harvard 
had passed Yale and was now the leading boat. The course had been s» 
completely buoyed at intervals of an eighth of an mile that there seemed no 
reason why we should not have in these squares a perfect transcript of the 
But for some reason or other it did not 


those at mile 


race as it was actually going on. 
work perfectly, and the spectator did not get more than a vague impression 
that Cornell was beating the race. At the finish I doubt if three men on 
the Press Stand could have told which was the second boat. This, to be 
sure, was in some measure due to the remarkable evenness of the race, the 
leading boats being separated only by very short intervals. 

We pass half-an-hour in wandering up and down in front of our twenty- 
five thousand friends. It is already time for the boats to start, but there 
is a little ripple on the water which looks badly, and as the hour between 
eleven and twelve wears on, the temper of the crowd becomes despondent. 
At twelve we go back to the PressStand. There is evidently some cause for 
delay at the other end of the course. The flag-man who is to signal the start 
is fumbling about the ropes very nervously. <A gigantic, broad-shoulder- 
ed, and very dangerous-looking man, who does not look much like a journal- 
ist, or a referee, or a judge, or, for that matter, like a professor of religion, 
is seated on a board at the edge of the lake, giving very hoarse advice to the 
man withthe flag. An imitator of Boyton is paddling about in the water 
smoking a cigar, enclosed in an apparatus the thought of getting into 
which would, one would think, almost paralyze the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The sun begins to grow very hot, and the crowd rather dissatisfied. 

Suddenly, the nervous man with the flag becomes more nervous still, 
and begins to pull at it violently, one or two inexperience representatives of 
the press begin to make unnecessary and probably unintelligible notes, 
the dangerous-looking man with the hoarse voice marks the time. <A 
thrill runs through the crowd. They have started at exactly 11.55, and 
everybody knows that in about seventeen minutes they will be here. The 
boats of course are nowhere to be seen, and everybody's eyes are turned up 
to the white squares. It gives a curious sensation, quite unlike that of an 
old-fashioned start, to find yourselves looking wp in the air at these myste- 
rious signals, now so blank and unintelligent, but which seem to have in 
their own keeping the fate of the race. It is like watching the turn of a 
card or the revolution of a wheelin a game of chance, There are no boats, 
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there are no men, nothing but the wide expanse of water, the shining sun- 
light. and these pitiless squares, with twenty thousand people staring xt 
them. The half-mile is passed, and No. 2 is ahead. If I placed m ich 


reliance on the signalling which took place after this, I could give you a 
very fine specimen of picturesque description, in which, by a little artful 
touch here and there, the pumbers hecome metamorphosed into boats with 
but I forbear, chiefly 
because the signalling was now and then * wild.” the numbers rather 


living, breathing men—men with hearts, etc.. ete 


confusing and difficult to recollect, and the. information given by them 
scanty. To know that Cornell is ahead of Harvard, for instance, is not 
worth much, unless you know how far ahead, and how the crews are 
pulling. 

Suddenly, almost before you know it, the distant sunlight is alive with 
boats, a line of twelve, all abreast, growing larger and plainer every mo- 
ment. While you are still guessing whether the signals are to be relied on, 
you become suddenly aware that the boats have actually entered the last eighth 
of a mile, and while you are trying to make out the color of the first, half 
of them are across the line, and a tremendous volume of sound is rising on 
every side to welcome the victors. The race is over. We know all about 
it. The time of Cornell given us by our faithful time-keeper is 16.46°,, the 
second boat is Harvard, and the third Yale. ‘To be sure this is all wrong : 
for the judges made the time 16.53%4, and the second boat was Columbia, 
and the third Harvard. The race was, so far as the leading boats were con- 
cerned, so close as to make it almost impossible at first to get accurate in- 
formation, Morrissey gave me the time as 16.463,;, which he thought was 
right, if he got the start right. The discrepancy between his time and 
the judges’ may be accounted for by a mistake made by ‘* George.” who 
helped his chief with the time, but whom I had no opportunity of ** interview- 
ing.” The time made in the race shows the steady improvement which each 
year makes in college rowing. One does not need to go back more than a few 
years to recall the day when anything under nineteen was considered good 
time, and when anything under eighteen was undreamt of. This, to be 
sure, was in the day of turning stakes ; but, allowing the traditional thirty 
seconds for the turn, there is still a margin to be accounted for only by im- 
provement in rowing and improvement in boats. The wind, of course, on 
such a lake as that of Saratoga may make a great difference, and what wind 
there was on Wednesday was directly behind the boats. Probably no such 
time could have been made with the wind ahead or on the beam. 

The day before the race the crews of Harvard and Yale had an import- 
ant consultation, and agreed to recommend their colleges to withdraw from 
the present organization and return to the old races between Harvard 
and Yale. These crews have no power except to advise, but their advice 
must carry great weight with both colleges, and there are some reasons 
which, not only tothem but the public, may seem to make it desirable. 
There is noconnection between the race of this year and the change : forthe 
maiter was determined on Tuesday, for the express purpose of avoiding any 
misconception. The two colleges, or rather these two crews, have come to 
the conclusion that owing to the great distance, the difficulty as to quarters, 
the danger of accidents—a wind, so long as it blows, utterly preventing 
any race—Saraioga is an objectionable place ; besides which, the admission 
of a large number of crews swamps the older colleges. This is un- 
doubtedly true. A course a quarter of a mile in width, with thirteen boats, 
is on so gigantic a scale that the interest, instead of increasing, is rather 
diminished. The mind is not fixed upon two boats, but wanders over the 
thirteen in an aimless way. The races that have taken place of late years 
have been rather surprises than a trial of skill between two pretty evenly 
matched antagonists whose boating history is well known to every one 
present. When Columbia beat last year, it was a surprise. Cornell's victory 
this year was a surprise, not so great to be sure as that of the s+ Aggies” two 
r 


or three years ago, but something like it. Then it is impossible to see the 


race. The finish itself is rather a spectacle than a clearly understood finish. 
And if you have thirteen boats, why should you not have twenty-five, and 
the race of the future be a centrifugal race, the boats starting from the 
center of a circle having a radius of three miles and pulling to the cireum- 
ference ? 

Then besides this, is Saratoga a proper place for the youth of the country 
to assemble en masse at ? Action and reaction are always equal, and 
fore it may be very natural that as European Governments have just de- 
cided upon closing their Homburgs, we should just be opening ours. Pu 
is it necessary that we should send all our children and younger brothers to 
our Homburg to get their first glimpse of life across a faro-table  Gam- 
bling at Saratoga is just as much a part of the life of the place as drinking 


} 
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the waters, Morrissey’s establishment is called a ** club.” and a club it is, 
7 


except that the membership is indeterminate, and the play lower as a general 


Nation. byiy 


thine than in some other clubs, Efere in the evenin e thes } 
lation of Savatoga (parties, Lam told, are made. the ladies 
morning) and stake their money on the red or white \ policeman 

the door : grev-bearded, venerable men, who are obvios ly dea t oth 
times, though here they act as croupiers, rake up the | 1 sa 


restaurant where you pay for what you buy ; there are our young fr 


seventeen and eighteen gambling away their little sums of 1 ov he 
whole thing is as respectable as possible, and vet, is it a good pl fora 
race? To this question the partisar of Saratega would reply that it ts. \« 
cannot, he would say, break up betting at races, nor preliminary gambiin 
unless you break up races themselves, and 1] lest s whether t 
necessary surroundings of a race shall be respectable or ni Porvmerly 
the old races between Harvard and Yale, there was a regular ret ' 
wards ; on one well-known occasion a procession was formed wh 
of Worcester, which went through the town breaking all the class window 
with billiard-cues. Was there anvthing like this at Saratoga It t be 
confessed there was not. Never has there been seen a more ot ‘ 
well-behaved set of men than the collegians of this vear. N 
disgraceful thing has been done : net a single accusation of fraud 
made: not a claim of foul : no bad language, no rietu no 4 ver Ne 
only this, but every one of the first six crews is content 
made excellent time, and each one of them that did net | sutistied 
that its defeat. though of course primarily due to hay { 
other boats had got over the line, was really ultimat eaus 
unforeseen accident, never likely to occur again, Let usm 
other time, and admit that the first *t lane“ race in Amertea w 
ful stccess, 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
| spon, ume 1, Isao 


QOME ten vears ago a friend of mine. who was at that time empleves 
‘ an assistant Commissioner to some education con aimis 1, consulted me 


upon the question of compulsory education, We were une 


time in the matter of interference by law with individual freedom, During 
the decade that has passed since then we have become accustomed to the 
newer dispensation, and we can listen with equanimity, if not with enthusi 
asm, to any scheme, however wild, in the direction of interferer Int 

ference by means of an army of inspectors or seme sue \ the 
radical panacea for most social or political disorders. My friend, however, 


was one of those brave men who lived before Agamemnon, and he w 
opposed to any proposal which would involve direct interference by law 
between parent and child. From what he had gathered in his enquiri 
throughout the rural districts, he considered that compulsory education was 
impracticable in England ; that there was no real demand for it from any 


quarter except from the schoolmasters who wished to fil! their schools, and 





from the political doctrinaires who wished to carry out their eroichets : and 
that, even if it were honestly demanded, he did not see how mnvi hery 
for enforcing it could be devised. He was a man of intellig e and liberal 
sentiments, and he convinced me that the question was full of serieus difl 

culties, I advised him, however, not to dogmatize in | report upen the 
subject, but to balance the arguments for and against compuision, and to leave 
the dec ision of the quest ic n to the commission . his supe =, lie fol- 
lowed my advice, and the commissioners adopted a similar respectful 
policy. They shirked the question, and leit the decision to Parlizment 

and Parliament, when it passed the Education Act of 1869, shirked the 
question also, and threw the responsibility of deciding upon every parish 
and every borough in the country. By that Act, the most illogical of all 


principles—that, namely, of ** Permissive Compulsion “—was established 
School-boards were permitted to be set up in any parish er borough where 
the Vv were required, and these school-! oards, when they were sel up, Were 
permitted to pass by-laws under which compulsory education might be 
enforced. Thus two distinct processes were put in train, but as both of 
them were permissive, there has been no inconsiderable difficulty and some 
inconsistency in carrying them out to completion. Parish A may have 
been fortunate, or the reverse, in having one or two energetic Dissenters living 
within its precincts, who saw the means of inflicting an indirect blow upon th 
Church through its schools, and these gentlemen may have gone about and 
roused enough enthusiasm in the parish to secure a school-board ; and thi: 
school-board may have keen sufficiently enlightened, or the reverse, to pass 
a series of by-laws to enforce attendance at school within the jurisdiction of 
the school-board. Parish B, on the other hand, separated from Parish A by 
a hedge or a ditch, or possibly not separated by any tangible or visible 
boundary, may have been unencumbered by a single Dissenter. A series of 
vigorous vicars mav have—to use the stereotyped language of the rural 
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Government as Spain need desire; for a ukase which everybody 
of civilization, worth twenty volumes of 





tatutes which but few heed. 
When we ask ourselves the question, however, whether he is 
likely to do this, we find ourselves almost as much puzzled as if 
He is still too young 
to be judged with any approach to accuracy, and the influences 


which determine the fate of any Spanish government are too varied 


ealled upon to predict the length of his life. 


to enable anybody to do more than guess as to the duration or | 


character of his reign. There is no public opinion in Spain to be 
sounded, either in Madrid or in the provinces ; and if there were, 
it would have little to say about the course of things in the eapital 
as long as the army remains what it is. A revolution may any day 
be wrought by a single regiment, and a government may stay on 
the throne in spite of the grossest misconduct and corruption or in- 
competency. In other words, there are no competent judges of Spanish 
polities. Nobody knows Spain well enough to say what is likely to hap- 
pen. All that the most competent observer can say is what the writers 
of travels in Spain and of reminiscences of Spanish life constantly 
do say—that the Spaniards have very good manners and many fine 
traits of character, that the women are often handsome, and that 
public affairs are in a very bad way. The role in Christendom 
played by the country at present is that of a solemn warning not 
only against priesteraft and absolutism, but against the separation 
between the customs of a country and its legislation. Law has 
foree and government has solidity only in so far as they rest on 
the average man’s sense of fitness, and on his confidence that legis- 
lation is but an exponent of the generally received ideas, and will 
be generally obeyed as such. If this had been believed without 
wetual experiment, we should have been spared, during the last 
century, an enormous amount of human misery as well as of windy 
rhetoric and misdirected zeal. 


THE UNIVERSITY RACE, 
SaratTooa, Jaly 15, 1875. 





( jX the evening of Tuesday there were not wanting men of experience in 

Saratoga who were quite confident the race would never come off. There 
isopinion. In the first place, there was the wind, 
and, in the second place, there were the 


were Many reasons 
which was certain to cet up; 
** Janes,” a system invented for this occasion, preposterous in itself, and 
sure to lead to accidents. A priori, the argument about the ‘ lanes” 
seemed convincing. Imagine a course three miles long anda quarter of a mile 
wide studded with some three hundred little buoys, marked by flags of every 
color of the rainbow, and a good many colors that no rainbow could reveal, 
and some of which were very difficult to distinguish at a distance. Imagine, 
in the second place, thirteen boats placed on this course, a hundred feet 
apart, rowing at the top of their speed, and each one guided by a particular 
line of colored flags, to be singled out by the bow-oar from a dense mass of 
colors growing more and more confused and numerous with each eighth ofa 
mile, Ilow natural it would be for bow to get a diagonal line instead of 
w straight one, and find himself pulling into a *‘lane” not his own too late 
These arguments appeared to me convincing until I heard those 


to stop. 
ou the other side, which were that the Freshmen crews had been over the 
ground that very day and found no trouble in keeping to their lanes. To 
this it might be replied, somewhat inconsequently, that as they were only 
Freshmen it did not make much difference what they had done. But 
the beauty of arguments about a race is that they are inexhaustible ; 
und they are almost as good, too, after the race is over as before, inasmuch 
as if thev are 
and, if they 


exceptional cireumstances which leave the principle untouched. 


justified by the event they may be triumphantly repeated, 
are falsified, this is almost always found to be due to some 
ptior That there 
would be ne race—that there would be the finest race ever seen—that the 
‘lane ™ system was a great American invention, and that it was a Sara- 
toga swindle—that the Saratoga Rowing Association was another name for 
John Morrisscy, and that John Morrissey has nothing whatever to do with 
the Saratoga Rowing Association—that Yale would be the best boat on the 
lake, and that Yale would be beaten all to pieces by Harvard—firmly per- 
suaded of these things we, twenty-five thousand or so knowing fellows that 
we are, go to bed 

first thing to be done is to get a vehicle of some 


and to the credit of Morris- 


In the morning. t! 


kind to be taken to the Jake, four miles away : 
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sey or the Saratoga Rowing Association or the civic authorities, there was 
no sort of trouble about this, For $3 it was perfectly easy to get a 
carriage holding three besides the driver, with a pair of very good horses, 
and I heard of nothing above $12 being paid for any description of four- 
seated conveyance. Last year people were made to pay as much as $40 for 
these fourimiles. Arrived at the lake, the first thing is to make an exami- 
nation of the Press Stand, which is almost directly opposite the line of 
buoys that mark the end of the third mile. 

In a race like that rowed yesterday (which, in some important particu- 
lars, was unlike any boat-race ever rowed in England or America) the finish 
is necessarily the great point of interest. On the old plan of a mile and a 
half out and a mile anda half back again, this was not so. There were 
three moments of excruciating interest—the start, the finish, and the turn. 
The grand stand was opposite both the start and the finish, while, the turn- 
ing-stake being only a mile and a half away, there were apt to be soon after 
the turn pretty clear indications, except in a very close race, as to the lead- 
ing boat. Under the system pursued at Saratoga, the grand stand being 
opposite the finish, the extremely interesting and pretty spectacle of the 
start is lost, and the turn at the middle of the course is left out. The 
raising of a flag conveys to the public the fact that the boats are 
off, and after that the only means of getting the position of 
the boats is by signalling. An ingenious contrivance to effect 
this was put up on the Press Stand. Jt consisted of two 
rows of numbers, one representing the measured distances, the half-mile, 
the mile, and so on, the other the numbers of the boats as they were placed 
in line in the start, Cornell’s number, for instance, being 2, Harvard’s 
12, and soon. These numbers are each painted on one side of a white 
square, and at the beginning of the race these squares are down, 7. @., 
only their blank sides. Each one of them has, however, a string attached, 
by which a man stationed below can pull it up and make the other side 
This he is to do at each half-mile. Supposing that, when the boats 
have gone over half a mile of the course, the figure 14 shows itself on a 
white square, and at the same time, on the other row, the figure 10, fol- 
lowed by the figures 12 and 2, appears, this would indicate that at the 
half-mile Yale was ahead, followed by Harvard and again by Cornell—an 
which, the day before the race, would have seemed to 
most of at Saratoga eminently natural. If at the 
the squares (which had, of course, meanwhile been dropped) were pulled so 
as to show the figures 12, 10, 2, this would have indicated that Harvard 
had passed Yale and was now the leading boat. The course had been so 
completely buoyed at intervals of an eighth of an mile that there seemed no 
reason why we should not have in these squares a perfect transcript of the 
race as it was actually going on. But for some reason or other it did not 
work perfectly, and the spectator did not get more than a vague impression 
that Cornell was beating the race. At the finish I doubt if three men on 
the Press Stand could have told which was the second boat. This, to be 
sure, Was in some measure due to the remarkable evenness of the race, the 
leading boats being separated only by very short intervals. 

We pass half-an-hour in wandering up and down in front of our twenty- 
five thousand friends. It is already time for the boats to start, but there 
is a little ripple on the water which looks badly, and as the hour between 
eleven and twelve wears on, the temper of the crowd becomes despondent. 
At twelve we go back to the Press Stand. ‘There is evidently some cause for 
delay at the other end of the course. The flag-man who is to signal the start 
is fumbling about the ropes very nervously. A gigantic, broad-shoulder- 
ed, and very dangerous-looking man, who does not look much like a journal- 
ist, or a referee, or a judge, or, for that matter, like a professor of religion, 
is seated on a board at the edge of the lake, giving very hoarse advice to the 
man withthe flag. An imitator of Boyton is paddling about in the water 
smoking a cigar, enclosed in an apparatus the thought of getting into 
which would, one would think, almost paralyze the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The sun begins to grow very hot, and the crowd rather dissatisfied. 

Suddenly, the nervous man with the flag becomes more nervous still, 
and begins to pull at it violently, one or two inexperience? representatives of 
the press begin to make unnecessary and probably unintelligible notes, 
the dangerous-looking man with the hoarse voice marks the time. <A 
thrill runs through the crowd. They have started at exactly 11.55, and 
everybody knows that in about seventeen minutes they will be here. The 
boats of course are nowhere to be seen, and everybody's eyes are turned up 
to the white squares. It gives a curious sensation, quite unlike that of an 
old-fashioned start, to find yourselves looking up in the air at these myste- 
rious signals, now so blank and unintelligent, but which seem to have in 
their own keeping the fate of the race. It is like watching the turn of a 
card or the revolution of a wheelin a game of chance. There are no boats, 
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there are no men, nothing but the wide expanse of water, the shining sun- 


licht. and t! 


1ese pitiless squares, with twenty thousand people staring at 





them. The half-mile is passed, and No.2 is ahead. If I placed much 
reliance on the signalling which teok place after this, I could give vou a 
very fine specimen of picturesque description, in which, by a little artful 
touch here and there, the numbers hecome metamorphosed into boats with 





living, breathing men—men with hearts, ete., ete. : but I forbear, chi fly 
because the signalling was now and then * wild,” the numbers rather 
confusing and difficult to recollect, and the information given by them 
scanty. To know that Cornell is ahead of Harvard, for instance, is not 
worth much, unless you know how far ahead, and how the crews are 
pulling. 

Suddenly, almost before you know it, the distant sunlight is alive with 
boats, a line of twelve, all abreast, growing larger and plainer every mo- 
ment. While you are still guessing whether the signals are to be relied on, 
you become suddenly aware that the boats have actually entered the last eighth 
of a mile, and while you are trying to make out the color of the first, half 
of them are across the line, and a tremendous volume of sound is rising on 
every side to welcome the victors. The race is over. We know all about 
the 


To be sure this is all wrong: 


it. The time of Cornell given us by our faithful time-keeper is 16.46 
second boat is Harvard, and the third Yale. 
for the judges made the time 16.5314, and the second boat was Columbia, 


and the third Harvard. The race was, so far as the leading boats were con- 
cerned, so close as to make it almost impossible at first to get accurate in- 
formation. Morrissey gave ine the time as 16.463;, which he thought was 
right, if he got the start right. The discrepancy between his time and 
the judges’ may be accounted for by a mistake made by ** George,” who 
helped his chief with the time, but whom I had no opportunity of ** interview- 
ing.” Thetime made in the race shows the steady improvement which each 
year makes in college rowing. One does not need to go back more than a few 
years to recall the day when anything under nineteen was considered geod 
time, and when anything under eighteen was undreamt of. This, to be 
sure, was in the day of turning stakes ; but, allowing the traditional thirty 
seconds for the turn, there is still a margin to be accounted for only by im- 
provement in rowing and improvement in boats. The wind, of course, on 
such a lake as that of Saratoga may make a great difference, and what wind 
there was on Wednesday was directly behind the boats. Probably no such 
time could have been made with the wind ahead or on the beam. 

The day before the race the crews of Harvard and Yale had an import- 
ant consultation, and agreed to recommend their colleges to withdraw from 
the present organization and return to the old races between Harvard 
and Yale. These crews have no power except to advise, but their advice 
must carry great weight with both colleges, and there are some reasons 
which, not only tothem but the public, may seem to make it desirable. 
There is no connection between the race of this year and the change : for the 
matter was determined on Tuesday, for the express purpose of avoiding any 
misconception. The two colleges, or rather these two crews, have come to 
the conclusion that owing to the great distance, the difficulty as to quarters, 
the danger of accidents—a wind, so long as it blows, utterly preventing 
any race—Saratoga is an objectionable place ; besides which, the admission 
This is un- 
doubtedly true. A course a quarter of a mile in width, with thirteen boats, 


of a large number of crews swamps the older colleges. 


is on so gigantic a scale that the interest, instead of increasing, is rather 
diminished. The mind is not fixed upon two boats, but wanders over the 
thirteen in an aimless way. ‘The races that have taken place of late years 
have been rather surprises than a trial of skill between two pretty evenly 
matched antagonists whose boating history is well known to every one 
present. When Columbia beat last year, it was a surprise. Cornell's victory 
this year was a surprise, not so great to be sure as that of the ¢* Aggies” two 
or three years ago, but something like it. Then it is impossible to see the 
race. The finish itself is rather a spectacle than a clearly understood finish. 
And if you have thirteen boats, why should you not have twenty-five, and 
the race of the future be a centrifugal race, the boats starting from the 
center of a circle having a radius of three miles and pulling to the cireum- 
ference ? 

Then besides this, is Saratoga a proper place for the youth of the country 
to assemble en masse at ? Action and reaction are always equal, and there- 
fore it may be very natural that as European Governments have just de- 


cided upon closing their Homburgs, we should just be opening ours. Dut 
is it necessary that we should send all our children and younger brothers to 
our Homburg to get their first glimpse of life across a faro-table 7 Gam- 


bling at Saratoga is just as much a part of the life of the place as drinking 





the waters. Morrissey’s establishment is called a ** club,” and a club it is, 
} 


except that the membership is indeterminate, and the play lower as a general 
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thine than in some other clubs. Elere in the ev : aT ! ‘ 
lation of Sacatoga (parties, Tam told, are made up f ladies i 
morning) and stake their money on the red or whit \] ! 
the door: grev-bearded, venerable men, who ar by usty cle I at tin 
times, though here they act as croupiers, rake up the ** chips”; then 
restaurant where you pay for what you buy ; there ar rv of 
seventeen and eighteen gambling away their little sums of money. Tl 
whole thing is as resp table as | ossible, and vet, is it a good | lace fora 
race? To this question the partisan of Saratoga would reply that itis,  Y« 
cannot, he would say, break up betting at races, nor preliminary gat yblin 
unless vou break up races themselves, and the question is whether t! 
necessary surroundings of a race shall be respectable or ne Formerly, : 
the old races between Harvard and Yale, there was ar a 
wards ; on one well-known occasion a procession was formed in the tow 
of Worcester, which went through the town breaking all the glass window 
with billiard-cues. Was there anything like this at Saratog: Tt mast be 
confessed there was not. Never has there been seen a more orderiy, « 
well-behaved set of men than the collegians of this vear. N Ls 
disgraceful thing has been done : not a single accusation of fraud has | 
made : not a claim of foul : no bad language, no rioting, no d ler, = Not 
only this, but every one of the first six crews is contented 
made excelent time, and each one of them that donot b is sat | 
that its defeat, though of course primarily due to hay 
othe r boats had got over the Ihe, Was rea ly uitieeat caus 
unforeseen accident, never likely to om Yr nenin, Let usm 
other time. and admit that the first ** lane“ race in America w \ 
ful success, 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

| NDON, ine Lh is, 
Com E ten years ago a friend of mine, who was at that time employed : 
" an assistant commissioner to some education commis 1, consumed mi 
upon the question of compulsory education, We were uneducated at t 
time in the matter of interference by law with individual free During 
the decade that has passed since then we have become accustomed t 
newer dispensation, and we can listen with equanimity, if not wit! h 
asm, to any scheme, however wild, in the direction of interfere Inter 
ference by means of an army of inspectors or seme such : \ the 
radical panacea for most social or political disorders, My friend, however 
was one of those brave men who lived before Agamemnon, and he was 
opposed to any proposal which would invelve direct interference by law 
between parent and child, From what he had gathered in his enquirie 
throughout the rural districts, he considers at compulsory education wis 
impracticable in England ; that there was no real demand for it trem any 
quarter except from the schoolmasters who wished to fill their schools, and 
from the political doctrinaires who wished to earry out their erot is; and 
that, even if it were honestly demanded, he did not see how any machinery 
for enforcing it could be devised. He was a man of intellig ind likeral 
sentiments, and he convinced me that the question was full of serious difti- 
culties. IT advised him, however, not to dogmatize in hjs report upon the 
subject, but te balance the arguments for and a ainst c puision, an lto leave 
the decision of the question to the commissioners, his periors, He fol 
lowed my advice, and the commissioners adopted a similar respectfu 
policy. They shirked the question, and left the decisior Parlininent 


and Parliament, when it passed the Education Act of 1869, shirked the 





question also, and threw the responsibility of deciding upon every 
and every borough in the country, By that Act, the most illogical of all 
principles—that, namely, of ‘* Permissive Compulsion “—was established 


School-hoards were permitied to be set up in any parish or borough where 
they were required, and these school-boards, when they were set up, were 


ermitted to pass by-laws under which compulsory education might be 
e I e 


enforced. Thus two distinct processes were put in train, but as both of 
them were permissive, there has been no inconsiderable difficulty and some 


inconsistency in carrying them out to completion. Parish A may have 
been fortunate, or the reverse, in having one or two energetic Dissenters living 
within its precincts, who saw the means of inflicting an indirect blow upon the 
Church through its schools, and these gentlemen may have gone about and 
roused enough enthusiasm in the parish to secure a school-board ; and thi 

school-board may have been sufficiently enlightened, or the reverse, to pass 
a series of by-laws to enforce attendance at school within the jurisdiction of 
the school-board. Parish B, on the other hand, separated from Parish A by 
a hedge or a ditch, or possibly not separated by any tangible or visible 
A series of 
vigorous vicars may have—to use the stereotyped language of the rural 


boundary, may have been unencumbered by a single Dissenter. 








I i hei W i 1 t? by (‘hristlans 

broken t nie f nt nd mped ti 
| hB here | | ( l hay- 

1 perl ps} ( has n | laws to enfor 
\ t \ | so ! { Lincs 
! i ! One : ! ee you hav t alist! n which 
l 1 t ol i | t » his parents of a fine on 

no child in the district 

! i { ’ | ‘ And Line ‘ concernes every 
thinth ¢ t mav be emploved from one year’s end to the 
othe hing money r | parents in the adjoining parish on the other 
of the hedge where children of his own age are prohibited from earning 


they can read, write, and count. Ido not sav whether the 
ners of A those of B are likely to turn out the most useful mem- 


rs of society in the long run. That isnot the question. Hodge, the agricul- 


tural laborer, living on twelve or fifteen shillings a week, is not a being who 
look »ihe long run. He wants food for himself and his wife and th 
you children, and he does not » the justice of being compelled to 
Withdraw his elder children from field-work in order to send them to school, 
w! Prodgers, in the adjoining parish, being free to do what he likes with 
! n, sends the young Prodgers to do the work and earn the money that 
t llod es are compelled to give up. 
‘ { which this anomalous state of matters prevails can be seen 
hy referri to statistics. There are in Eneland and Wales 225 muni- 
cipal boroughs, and scheol-beards have been set up in 114, or about 50 per 
een | boroughs. There ere also 14,082 civil parishes, and school- 
} ds have Leen set up in 1,479, or about 10 per cent., of these civil 
Daris . nS) per cent. of the boroughs in which school-boards have been 


set up, by-laws enforcing attendance at school have been passed, and in 


21 per cent. only of the civil parishes which have established school- 
hoards have by-laws been passed. — It thus appears that one parish in every 
ten has emancipated itself from Chureh schools, but only one in five of 
those so emancipated has thought it worth while to pass compulsory laws. 
from these figures, it would appear that my educational friend was not 
far wrong when he made up his mind that the principle of compulsory 


attendance at school did not meet with much acceptance in the rural dis- 
tricts. But, on the other hand, it must be. borne in mind that the rural 
districts in Englan 


shed Church, 


l are still under the thraldom of the clergy of the Estab- 
} 


nd that any attempt to enforce the provisions of the 
Kducation Act so as to interfere with the clerical supremacy over the 
chools frequented by the humbtler cl ses, has been determinedly opposed. 


It must also be kept in view that parishes and boroughs are, after all, but 


‘erence to ancient traditions and 


on or convenlenct if the pepulaiion under school-boards 

and under by-laws be massed irrespective ef the division into parishes 

nd | the statistics are more favorable to compulsion, The total 
ponutat of England and Wales i early twenty-three millions, and 
of t! i0 Icss than eleven millions, or fifty per cent., are under school- 
beards, and nearly nine millions are under by-laws. So that, consider- 
ing the short time that the Kducation Act has been in Ope ration, the 
promoters of it may feel fairly satisfied in having already persuaded 
! half of the population of the untry to accept the illogical 
| ny h the « mu pulse v | ) e based. 

i ! pou 1 at in the ¢ part ¢ his letter as exist- 
ing in the ru istricts, are too glaring not to attract attention. They 
ean be remedied in only one of two ways ; compulsory attendance at 
sc} mst either be made universal or it must be given up. Mr. Dixon, 
he Radical member for Birmingham, and Chairman of the Birmingham 


Kducation League, has introduced a bill for the purpose of making it uni- 


: 
versal, and the bill was discussed and thrown out last week. His proposal 


was | , but it was handicapped heavily by the only means which he 
is piving the system universaliy, viz., the compulsory exien- 
hool-boards, dust at present local rates are regarded by farmers 

! wn . for that matter—as the invention of the evil 
one. They see their burdens increasing year by year from this agency, and 
t] w to escape from them. Local rates have twined them- 
! nhappy occupier, and he cannot shake himself free of 

m lL \ comes up periodically from every corner of- England, uttered 

by the rate-ridden r in the very anguish of despair. Any sort of 
( hoard ests to his mind new rates and new burdens ; and a school- 
hoard more than any other kind of local board is.an abhorrence to him. A 
eel ra tal money out of one of his pockets by saddling him with a 
hoe te to keep up the schools, find it takes money out of the other 
pocket | priving him ef child-labor and compelling him to employ a 





man to do what a child used to do before these educational noticns came 
into vorue. So long, therefore, as the British farmer or the British squire 
in his present mood, there is no chance of universal compulsion being carried 
out by means of universal school-boards. It is no use pointing to Scotland, 
where schoo!l-boards and compulsion are both universal, and where the sys- 
tem is snid to work smoothly and cheaply both in town and cou Ti 
KXnelish farmer knows little of Scotland, and what he does know dos 








not like. If Mr. Dixon cannot suggest any other means of extending com- 


ulsory education, he may gs well leave it alone. With the clergy and the 


vanded together against him, and the Tories in power, he has no 
more chance of passing his bill than Sir Wilfrid Lawson has of passing his 
Permissive Bill or Dr. Kenealy of getting the fat convict of Wapping out of 
prison, Neither is there any chance ef the doctrinaires giving up their 
hold upon the fragment of compulsion that they have secured in the rural 
districts, and the real, substantial slice of it they have secured in the 
boroughs. We must go on submitting to these anomalies as we do to 
many others in our queer, disjointed, and illogical social institutions. 
Hodge must go on seeing the bread taken out of his mouth by Prodgers'’s 
children, while his boys and girls are getting their heads stuffed with read 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Poor Hodge does not see anything but hard- 
ship in it. But he has submitted to hardship all his life, and this is only 
the old thing in a new shape. Let us hope that he may live to see his sous 
earning their £150 or £200 a year in a bank in the county town, and his 
daughters settled, as certificated teachers or telegraph clerks, on an annual 
income greater than the aggregate amount which their father earned in 
half-a-dozen years ; and possibly at the same time the young Prodgers will 
be as the old Prodgers, earning wages at 12s. or 15s. a week in field labor, 
and crying out against the tyranny of compwsory education. 


NEW UNIVERSITIES IN FRANCE. 
Paris, July 2, 1875. 

| earns instrustien is divided into three parts in France, viz., primary, 

secondary, and the higher. The primary education is given in muni- 
cipal schools, the secondary education in municipal or state colleges, and 
the higher instruction in the various faculties of the university. There is 
only one great University—a state university—though the faculties exist in 
more than one place. The Minister of Public Instruction is officially 
termed the Grand Master of the University. This organization bexrs the 
marks of the great centralization achieved by the French Revolution and 
by the Emperor Napoleon. The Revolution took the work of education 
from the hands of the Catholic clergy, and the university in all its branches 
preserved a completely lay character. It was not till long after the Revo- 
l 


ition that the clergy claimed the right to open colleges ; the struggle was 
conducted with more vigor than success by Lacordaire, by Montalembert, 
and others, under the reign of Louis Philippe ; they called themselves the 
champions of the liberty of teaching ; they were condemned before a court 
of justice for having opened a school without the authorization of the 
Grand Master of the University. It was a striking spectacle to see a peer 
of France and a Dominican monk defend themselves in the name of liberty 
against an administration which called itself liberal. ‘The movement in 
favor of free teaching was hardly perceptible at first, but under the currents 
of politics ran the invisible currents of the religious life. The Revolution of 
1848 did more than anything for the cause which Montalembert had vainly 
defended ; all the conservative instincts of the country became alarmed, 
and Napoleon IIL. easily obtained the influence of the Catholic clergy when 
he promised M. de Falloux that he would leave the field of education open 
for all. During the Second Empire, the University and the Catholic clergy 
divided between themselves the work of secondary education ; a number of 
colleges were opened by priests. The Jesuits have now in Paris, in the rue 
des Postes. an enormous establishment, specially devoted to the candidates 
for the two great military schools, the Polytechnic and St. Cyr. They have 
very able teachers, and they now send every year a number of young men, 
educated under their influence, into the ranks of the army. Bishop Dupan- 
loup has a very large college near Orléans ; I could cite many others. 
Secondary education had practically become free ; but what we call the 
ction still remained a monopoly of the University. It was so 
in a double sense: there are no other faculties of law, of medicine, of 
cience, of letters than those which are directly controlled by the University, 
and these faculties alone can confer the dezrees which are necessary in 
France for the exercise of all the so-called liberal professions. The Nationai 
Assembly has just framed a law which allows the establishment of new 
universities, with fuculties of law, of medicine, or letters and sciences. The 
Bishop of Orléans was the principal orator whe advocated the rights of the 
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church to dispense the higher instruction ; but the law was not a et hy 
made for the benefit of th ch rch: and, th nih the tea hin r « r th 

i nive rsity Trhiabs be Go isid red on the Whol s very li eral, 1] ins ipp 
that the Positiv th entific philosophers, will try to es a 
university of their own in Paris, The Catholics intend to make at 
erent unive? vi \nget 1 th puan oF the Catholie u iversitv ¢ | l- 
vain in Belgium. One cannot help being struck with the increasing 
resemblance between French and Belgian affairs : the Belgians have their 


free university of Brussels, which is very liberal in tone, and their Catholic 


university of Louvain, which is Ultramontan We shall probably soon 





have our free university of Paris and our Catholic university of Angers. 

It is, however, no small affair to organize a great university, with all its 
faculties ; 
building, grounds, laboratories, collections, and libraries, but it requires a 
strong, solid staff of tea chers, ready to compete with the teachers of the 

\ 


state. The Cat 


such an enterprise requires not only a great outlay of capital in 


Tu 4 My 
iV LO elve mM} 


ies will be rea 





h money for such a purpose, 


but the Catholic clergy will perhaps at first have some difficulty in finding 
in its own ranks a sufficient number of professors of law, of medicine, of 


science. Itis wonderful, however, in what a short time the clergy has risen 
from the profound ignorance in which it was kept—L mean, of course, in 

1 will take archi- 
tecture, for instance : there was a time when all our churches were spoiled 
now there are lecturers on 


certain matters which were out of its traditional culture. 


as much as they could be by ignorant priests : 


architecture in all the seminaries, and some priests have become authoriti 


on various styles of Gothic or Roman art iather Seechi is a great astro- 
nomer ; Father Moigno, now a chaplain at Saint Denis, is well acquainted 
with science. But a university needs more than a few distinguished men; 
it must have a whole phalanx. The Freethinkers, the Positivists, will have 
to contend with other difficulties in their own university ; there is so much 
freedom allowed in the teaching of the State University that there is hardly 
room for an advanced wnaiversity. There are sensational lectures at the 
Collége de France, at the Ecole de M¢decine, where the young men of the 
Latin Quarter can vociferate and show their colors, 

The number of high professorships now already existing is already very 
large. I find in the Annuaire of Public Instruction, published in 1874, the 
1} ] 


owing number for Paris alone : Faculty of theology, 7 professorships ; of 


f 
law, 24; of medicine, 33 : of sciences, 18 ; of letters, 13 ; College of Franec. 


36; School of Pharmacy, 9; Museum of Natural History, 17; School of 
Oriental Languages, 14; School of Hautes Mtudes, 17: Ecole de Chartes 
7: High Normal School, 26 ; School of Archxology attached to the National 


li 


Library, 1; professorships at the Schoel of Fine Arts which have not a 








technical character, 4. Total, 226, reckoning only those which are of 
free access and which have no technical chiect. There are, besides, numer- 
ous professorships at the Po at the Conservatoire d ‘, 

et Métiers, at the Sehool of school of the Ponts et Chaussées. 
I have not counted on my schools, the School of Political 
Sciences and the School of Religious Studies. Paris, as you will see, is not 


ill provided with the means of giving high instruction. 
I 


i 
Let us now look at the provinces, have classified the centres of high 
culture by the number of their professorships ; my list will give you a 


of intellectual geography of France. Nancy has faculties of law, medi 


. — } } } ; 
science, and letters, and a schoo! of pharmacy—in all, 4 


~) 
i 
; 
j 


Bordeaux, with faculties of theology, of law, of letters, 
| 
i 


medicine, has 41 ; Montpellier, with its faculties of medicine, of sciences, of 


} ° 


ie, 
letters, and its schoo] of pharmacy, 38; Toulouse, 36: Aix and Marseilles 
together, 35; Lille and Douai together, 32: g 
noble, 28 ; Caen, 28; Poitiers 
rand, 20; Besancon, 19; Nantes, 19 


Arras, 8; Limoges, 8; Chambéry, 7 


ne. Gii« . . 
Lyons, 29: Rennes, 29: Gre- 





27; Rouen, 23 ; Clermont-Fer- 
; Angers, 19; Tours, 10: Algiers, 8: 
Phis mak 


25 different towns, 71 establishments, faculties, or schools of medicine, ar 


Montauban, 7. 


546 professorships. It must be added that only four cities have « 


universities where all the faculties are found together 


deaux, Montpellier, and Toulouse. These four cities alone can be com- 
pared to the German universities. It is clear, therefore, that the province 
is not so well provided with the means of high culture asthe capital : and in 


this field, as in many others, the process of centralization has ! 


to the country. It is all the more so because Paris is 


centre of education in many respects. Its pleasures are too absorbing, a1 
living is too dear in it for many 5 o 

If addition is made of ail the high professorships in Paris and in the 
provinces, we find the total to be 772; in the 21 universities of the presen 
German Empire we find as many as 1,700. The proportion shows clearly 
that much remains to be done in France in order to provide the highest class 


of education ; and we cannot, therefore, joif in the cry which has been made 


~ aw 


Nation. aa 
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“a“gcails Ne So- \ thie \ { ! 
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’ } , yet ’ 
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hy ! rey | ‘ ( s they 
This « ntrathe wts a la | ' 
healthy ri it facilitates the formation \ \ 
city has only one or two fa es, they becom 1 \ 
soon find themselves without an audience.  ¢ 
cial establishments 1 ht with gre dvantag ‘ 
these fifteen would become alive, while the 
is always diMicult to deprive a provineial t 
use fora long tin Phe all-powerful stat 
drawing its subventions, as the small cities i 
own expens On the whole, the new 
who desire that high instruction should be spread a 
that Paris should not have, with four olher cit 
isfy also those who believe that there is 1 i 
the French State University. Tam not afraid 
matiers of science ; the truth will defend itself. Ay 
soutane cannot alter the series of fornia 
There is something pleasant in diversity 
(as Madame de Staél said : ** Rien n'est 
be in erpl { 1 Vario way li is w 
be forced to choose, France mav receive a new d 
rivalry ot var IS UNLVEPSILIes § t! © £ al i 
right of giving degrees, as these deg 
fessions, Under the present system, 
fessors of the university : if every new univers 
these degre s will be only worth what the univ 
lic will not be able to j dge between a d ‘ \ 
Toulouse. The Assembly has provided tl 
s} ll be pits it bet ( nixed com! - 1, ¢ 
the State University and half of | ess 
the student wishes to graduate. But this ar 
of the law, l it has only om l \ 
posit n ag ist the svsi \ iw ld if 
state the exclusive right of conferring degrees 
, 
Notes. 
| io Ss ! in | tution and Ih inB re en 1 
it ( nnial cr exhibiting the past a 
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are new. the author plays the part of the Greek chorus towards his fermi 
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| | is exprimilura comicis Graecis tudicium 

is a LL ic d 
l i! ie l nyern |- 
( nat things in the Latinity 
lissimius phil ht ord», and the 

x ! | | rit S10 wv al lw Id 
/ August are . tpoem, **Sun- 
| id Mr. L llow’ \] i Salu- 
) read in the magazine or, by courts n tl 
! (oy t strated prose articl it is enough to 
! { iat the illustrations are the best part of 
t } of th express business (** An Ameri “an 
| \ Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona ”"—a well- 
( ur f Women” (by Mi. Parton): and * Moose- 
i Ll La VR 1, Hi. Ward. Professor Ran’s readers may congratu- 
] bly clear and learned series of articles on the 
Stone 4 sn \ terminated ; the public at large, we 


l 


f hem hereafter in book-form. 


hope, ma yun 1 the privilege of owning t 
erence is the centennial paper (the tenth) of this 


number, on the **Growth and Distribution of Population,” by Gen. Francis 


A. Walker i , each of the thirteen States from its first settle- 
ment i nin « vil : rding to the b authorities, and from 1790 the 
‘ etu -y muisly made use of to exhibit the extension of settle- 
merit ie it roportion of city to total population (from a thirtieth, 
7. to nw filt IS, th itre of gravity of populati m, the arithmetical 
pro tional growth, the development of the postal service, the 
con ul ( r population, ete., ete. The particulars of the last-cen- 
tury immigration are very interesting, and many of them we have found 
not famil | inter-State migration is illustrated by two shaded 
maps, Which ha not, so far as we know, been published elsewhere, show- 
ing the territory which New Yorkers and South Carolinians respectively 
hud by natural lection gone out to occupy when overtaken hy the 
cen f i870. As regards the old question of native and foreign fecundity 
in the United States, Prof. Walker expresses himself very decidedly : 
‘There is not the shadow of a statistical reason for attributing to the native 
American population, prior to the War of Secession, a deficiency in repro- 
ductive v r compared with any people that ever lived upon the face of the 
ent 


During the past few years the sums of money raised by the alumni of 
ious colleges in the country for their general objects, by means of small 
iptions, have been quite large. Yale has, we believe, collected a 
larger sum than any other, while the Harvard fund would have been as 
lis had if not been for an independent subscription made necessary by the 
Boston five, which also had to come out of the pockets of the graduates, 
The original intention of the Harvard fund was the collection of a sum of 


S200 000 


om all the graduates, $10,000 on an average being the sum 


expected from ne fifty classes. This amount was to be raised in ten 
years, and the trustees of the fund were to receive the payments made by 
the collectors in the various classes, and whenever these amounted to 


, over to the college. $100,000 has been paid to the ecol- 


le ind we understand that the trustees are now in receipt of a consider- 
able sum towards the second hundred thousand. The statistics of the money 
ecllected from the classes show great differences in the total amounts 
eredited to each, but whether these differences come from a difference in 
wealth or il does not of course appear. The great merit of funds of 
this sort is that they give an opportunity to modest people, who dislike 


connecting their names with their good works, to promote the cause 
of sound edueation without a needless flourish of trumpets, and without 
} 


beine put to the essity of finding some prey iously unheard-of object for 
W i tol se uw sepal sand ¢ nerally insufficient foundation. 

Chat the American genius is too inventive will be allowed, we sup- 
pose, by any one W has given any attention to the subject. A curious 
illustra of this is furnished in a paper read before the Medico-Legal 
~ ( York by Dr. Frank HL. Hamilton, which has been printed 
ae “ md Surgical Journal for July, and separately. It 

pears | mi, of all medical practitioners, is peculiarly liable to 
nD tice, and that during the period from 1853 to 1861, 
ort tbouts, ent were these prosecutions in New York, and also 

, astern iW rn States, that ** many eminent surgeons felt cém- 
} \ i to abandon the practice of surgery.” Lat erly, the 
d fi m has again revived, and Dr. Hamilton was recently 
ud | ther physician with reference to **some kind of a contract 
which he had i informed was used by the professor when taking charge 
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of important surgical cases. In the midst of an ignorant community,” he 
wrote, ** he had learned the folly of being perfectly unprotected while car- 
rying on quite an extensive surgical practice, and asked for a copy of such 


paper or contract.” 


py This was only a sample of many letters which had 


been received by Dr. Hamilton. The branch of surgery most exposed to 


pro-ecution was that of fractures and dislocations, in which American sur- 

eous have a high reputation abroad, as, from the mechanical nature of 
these operations, was to be expected. Ent herein seems to have lain their 
peril ; for they relied too much on their improved appliances, and promised 
better results to their patients than they were able to achieve, the line be- 
tween the possible and impossible not having been drawn by carefully 
collected statistics until Dr. Hamilton himself began the task in 1849. In 
the meantime, a change has been going on in the treatment of fractures, and 
there has been a partial return to old and discarded methods, and the sur- 
geon Who now employs the forms of apparatus or dressing in vogue twenty- 
five years ago does so at the risk of being held responsible for an error of 
judgment in resorting to an obsolete practice. On the other hand, to adopt 
the new methods implies a guarantee of the inventor’s claim in regard to 
their efliciency, and a failure to make good this claim will be attributed, 
not to the preposterousness of it, but to the surgeon’s want of skill. So, 
between the over-sanguine inventor and the public which is quite ready to 
admit his pretensions, having the American mania for ‘‘ improvements,” 


} * 
ne sill 





reon is certainiy ill at ease. Nothing will save him, concludes Dr, 
Hamilton, ** but the Truth, and in such a form that it can be made avail- 
able by the profession, tne public, the lawyer, and the courts.” 

—The comparatively small amount of attention bestowed by our press 
on the death of Professor J. FE. Cairnes we are afraid is due to the curious 
absence of his name from the popular biographical dictionaries. This 
again is due, we fear, to the retirement imposed on him by ill health during 
the twenty best years of his life. He was during nearly the whole of that 
period a martyr to rheumatism in its worst form, and, we presume, to it 
he finally succumbed. He was an Irishman, and a graduate of Trinity 
College, and gave very early proofs of ability in the fie!d which he afterwards 
cultivated so successfully. He held the Whately Professorship of Political 
Economy about 1857—but we cannot vouch for our dates—and was Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen's College, Galway, when 
our war broke out. The only thing he had then published was a small 
volume based on his lectures, entitled ‘The Logical Method of Political 
Economy.’ On the outbreak of the war he made what we think it is fair to 
call the first conspicuous attempt to set the British public right as to the 
nature of the struggle, by a lecture delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in 1862, at which the Lord-Lieutenant, the Irish 
Solicitor-General, and other distinguished men were present, on ‘* The 
American Revolution.” College lectures, delivered subsequently, in elucida- 
tion of the way in which the course of political history is affected by 
economic agencies, led to the publication of his book on ‘ The Slave Power,’ 
which at the time attracted so much attention, and which was so much 
prized here as almost the only contribution of any weight to the American 
side of the controversy which appeared in England during the war. It is not 
possible to appreciate the book at its real value now, when so many things 
have been mde plain which, to the English mind at least. at that period 
were dark or obscure ; but it was and is the ablest essay on the origin of the 
struggle, and on the constitution and tendencies of slave society, which has 
appeared on the other side of the Atlantic, and the successive editions of it 
which were published had perhaps more influence than anything else in turn- 
ing the tide of English opinion. The decline in his health compelled Professor 
Cairnes’s retirement from his chair and from Galway, and he fixed his resi- 
dence in the neighborhood of London, where he remained until his death, 
and was appointed Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the London 
University, and, we believe, delivered occasional lectures. But his work 
thenceforward consisted mainly in contributions to the leading reviews, 
on economical questions of the day. A collection of these in a volume, 
entitled * Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied,’ was pub- 
lished two years ago, and has been noticed in these columns. It was fol- 
lowed last year by his work on ‘Some Leading Principles of Political 
Meonomy,’ which is his principal contribution to the literature of his sub- 
ject, and which we have also reviewed. No economical writer in England 
has, since Mill, commanded so much of public attention and respect, and 
when one reads what he accomplished while struggling with a cruel disease, 
one cannot but mourn deeply over the restrictions thus imposed on him, 
and the early termination of a career which, even with these disadvantages, 
was exceptionally brilliant. Hewas a disciple of Mill, but had enjoyed a more 


steadying education, and was thus saved from some of the later eccen- 
tricities of that philosopher. though he shared his expectition of great 
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political regeneration through female suffrage. It is unpardonable—con- 
sidering t amount of rubbish the work contains— ilmost ludierous]y 


} 


unpardonable, to find his name omitted from the latest edition of * Men ot 


the Time.’ And we are sorry to add that no mention is made of him in 


the New American Encyclopedia 


—Mr. George Birdwood points out in the Afhenwum of Julv 3 some of the 
botanical anachronisms which he had observed in the paintings at the Aca- 
: ‘In * Anne 


Page and Slender’ Mr. Cope introduces, all of a row, the Tulipa Gesneriana 


d mMy Exhibition. ‘The first ex:umple that he cites is the worst 


not known in England before 1577 ; the Red Geranium, introduced in 1710: 


the Camellia, in 1739, and the Chinese Primrose, 


in 1820.” Mr. Bedford's 
| 


pesing his ** Hermione” between a lemon and en orange tree reminds the 
critic that neither was known to the Greeks and Romans, or perhaps was 
ever seen by Shakspere himself. ** The first orange was plant l, it is said, 





a& century lati *b tore 


in England (in Beddington Park) in 1595, and it was 


it came to be generally grown in England. The lemon was not introduced 


until 1648.” ven Mr. Alma-'Tadema’s learning does not save him from 


Mr. Birdwood’s chronological yard-stick, though the latter m nlisinter- 


pret the flowers which he calls ** some species of Allium ” and ** a crocus (7). 


aud which, he says, would not be found flowering at the same time. ‘In 
flower pictures artists habitually group together flowers which never flower 
together, and habitually-introduce plants of the New World into pictures 


of the ancient life of the Old World "—for example, the aloe, cactus, and 
maize, which Europe owes to the discovery of America. 


Aceurat y in these 


particulars is, as Mr. Birdwood suggests, worth aiming at by artists and 


novelists. We append the sources of information which he entunerates. A 


review of Merivale’s essay (* Historical 
found in Vol. LL. of the Nasion, p. 400 ; 


Siudies,” London, 1895) may be 


, 
} 


** Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants’ gives the date of the introduction 
of every exotic plant into England. Gerard’s * Herbal’ is a complete ency- 
clopedia of the plants known in England in the seventeenth century ; and 





in Pearson’s * Historica! Maps of England’ there is invalua stion 
regarding the ancient fuels and woods and landseape of England. Dau- 
beny’s ‘ Plants of the Ancients’ givesa complete list of the trees and shrubs 
indigenous to Italy and Greece. ‘The great work of Schouw may well have 
been overlooked by Kaglish artists, but they must be familiar with the late 
Mr. Herman Merivale’s delightful ‘ Essay Gn the Landscape of the An- 
cients ’—a good example of the charm which a true scholar can impart to 
the exact correctness of a scientific treatise.” 





—Christian Hl. of Denmark is a prince who has come down in history 
with a reputation as unequivocal as that of Richard IT. or Tiberius. We 
night, to be sure, have expected to see him vindicated by modern criticism, 
but were not quite prepared for the form which the vindication has taken 
Miss Otlé, author of a history of Scandinavia, recently published, reviews 
in the Academy (May 15) the unfinished history of the Northern Kingdoms 
from 1497 to 1536 by the late C. I’. Allen, we believe the most eminent of the 


Danish historians. This author, she says, ‘‘has found a royal hero after 


his own heart in Christian H., who, forsaking the traditions of his family, 
the prejudices of his rank, and the tendencies of his early religious training, 
endeavored summarily to trample aristocracy into the dust, to raise demo- 
cracy to be the inainstay of royalty, and to annihilate the entire system of 
the Romish hierarchy.” The critic goes on to censure the onesidedness 
with which the historian extenuates the cruclties and perfidies of which the 
king was guilty in his efforts for reforms in themselves desirable ; for it was 
to the unlimited sway of the nobility, confirmed under the early kings of 
the House of Oldenburg, that the subsequent decay of Denmark was due. 
It is interesting to compare Herr Allen’s view of Christian Il. with that of 
Michelet, to which we recently drew attention, and which seems to reconcile 
the statements above made with the familiar fact that Christian is known as 
achampion of Catholicism. It seems to have been a pure matter of policy 
‘* This man,” says Michelet, ‘who on one occasion hunted a bishop with 
dogs, now associated his court with that of the Catholic religion ” : his was, 
he adds, ‘‘a magic name, which always rallied the Catholics and the 


peasantry.” 


PATTISON’S CASAUBON,* 
\l R. PATTISON’S work could not be described in the set phrase of the 


day as “‘the life and times of Casaubon.” It is what it purports t 
be, a biography, and because Mr. Pattison has the rare self-restraint to cor 
fine himself to the functions of a biographer, he has produced a book whi 
is a model of biography, and for that reason a most instructive contribu- 


A “life and times” is, even in 


ion to the true understanding of history. 


**Tsaac Casaubon. 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College 
Oxford.’ London: Longmans 
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minuteness, the individuality, the reality of biog ‘ na 
gives meaning, substance, and truth to the gem i { histors ru 
general proposition must, if it be worth anvthin 
lars which it includes, and historical generalizations ' put te 
the pro f nor understood unless they are trmed ana y] re vi 
of individual men and women. ‘To estimate the ev Me PP 
son’s minute research, or to weigh the p 
Casaubon’s scholarship, requires a knowledge to Mr. Pattis SOW 
to which few persons have any claim. ‘The genet ura work 
and its historical interest, however, may be a eohited by i 
person ¥ >it with care 
The primary fact which is apparent on 
book is that Mr. Pattison has held it to be 1 ti 
to discover, as far as may be, and narrate in 
the fauets of his hero’s life. This duty | 
amount of laborious conscientiousness Ww ! \ fully 
appreciated by Casaubon himself, but is not likely praise 
from a generation who delight in sentimental refi 
izations, but have no sympathy with tl 
bottom the love of truth. The first page of t work l \ 
Mr. Pattison’s quality. It contains tw ;- 
thoroughly the question whether Casanbon’s : ery M 
or ** Meugine” or ** Mengine.” The se UN ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
who have thought that Casaubon’s father rom Daw .w cas 
his native province was Gascony, If anv 
curaey, he will soon discover from the book its Say { import 
ance of minute truthfulness of statement. Casaub \ Greek 
the Academy of Geneva. It wasthe **1 
Calvin's institutions,” and it been des 
eneral education with students num x 
Mr. Pattison investigates the real chara ! 
ground on which th allegation t] th s 
ts. He shows conclusively that the =n 
numercus attendance : that the institution was really ** lementary scl 


and aseminary for ministers”; this, he adds, was w] 
was what Calvin supplied. ** A grand academy of let science, such 
as historians find in his scheme, was as little in Calvin's thoughts as the 
steamboats which now ply on the Lake Leman.” By careful investigation 
of minute detail, Mr, Pattison thus dissipates a mis 

cd with difficulty into a univer . has misrepre- 


ing a high school support 


sented the condition both of Geneva and of Protestantism at the end of the 


sixteenth century, and hence has concealed from view the real cl ter of 
the desperate and heroie struggles by which Geneva preserved herseif and 


the cause of Protestantism. In this case, an investigation of minutia leads 


at once to general conclusions of interest 


Any reader of Mr. Pattison’s work, however, must 
fact that it consists, to a great extent, of details which will weary thos 


~Wwho 


cannot interest themselves in the picture of a scholar’s life and in its bear- 
ing on a crisis in the world’s history. The account of Casaubon’s literary 
thors, of his difficulty in obtaining books, of his constant want of means, 
of his unceasing struggle to obtain the time necessary for his work—the 


ists of 


the lx wks he wrote and of the works he proje te d, the entrit . in il 


liarv which seems to have been a daily register of work done, will seem 


dull to persons unable to sympathize with a man whose life was a long 
martyrdom to his desire r erudition: but all thes details are neces- 
sary to the picture of a scholar’s life, and are still more necessary for the 


comprehension of Casaubon’s character. Mr. Pattison shows peculiar 


subtlety in the analysis of the great scholar’s mind, an 


} 
} 


Lin the skill with 
which, indulging in comparatively few reflections, he lets Casaubon, as it 


were, speak for himself. Casaubon’s acts, his words, his writings, and his 





his nature 


diary set the man himself before the reader. The peculiari 


sin the combination of some of the greatest qualities—enthusiasm for 
knowledge, love of truth, fervent religious feeling—with a certain petti- 
1 ’ 1 

1 


**doubleness ” of mind and will which prevents him from taking 


rank among the highest class either of men or of scholars. He lacked, if we 
understand Mr. Pattison rightly, the originality of genius. [lis love of 


knowledge took the form of a passion for erudition, and his life was dis- 
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se which kept him wavering between the 





i ity pury g 
f and theologs 
rof Casaule | 1S } it 11s oF of the most valu- 
most Curious, porti oft work, A man of siin- 
ind a singular incapacity for me wing his worldly affairs, filled 
is sentimen which expre es itself in the pages of his private 
is suspected, not only by Catholies, but by his fell »w-Pro- 
of an intention to apostatize for the sake of gain. ilis career 
1 t t hh Was prepared to make every sacrifice to the dictates 
‘ n ( [hi position at the court of Henry IV., 
ere ’ it] | "_ nversi ns” were the fashion, Wis not the 
nstance which excited suspicion Mr. Pattison shows that 
‘ thon at one time was inclined towards Catholicism. ilis knowledge 
him doubt much of the received Protestant doctrines Liis 


npathies made him lean towards the teaching of the early church. His 
und him to Protestantism, whilst his interest pointed to 
the advantages of conversion, The tragedy of the situation lay in this: 


that the creat scholar seemed to the outer world to be weighing conscience 


interest, whilst in truth he was balancing opposed views which he 
lid not know how to reconcile. He was wiat would now be termed an 
\nclican. Neither Calvinism nor Romanism satisfied his peculiar turn of 


mind. When fortune brought him to England, he found in the Anglican 
tly the view suitable for a man of a morbid conscience 
unable thoroughly to acquiesce in the clear convictions of Continental Pro- 


The difficulties 0’ Casaubon’s religious situation arose at bottom from 
the perplexities of his own mind, but they were singularly aggravated ly 
the circumstances of the time ; and the sketch of his relation to the French 
wt gives a marvellous insight into the state voth of politics and of 
ew persons will read the account of Casaubon’s residence a 
Paris without feeling that they have obtained a far more definite view than 





} ore possessed of the state of religion in France during the reign of 
llenry IV. The ** Catholic reaction,” the power of the Jesuits, the decline of 
Irench Protestantism, are knewn in a general way to all readers of history; 
but t veneral terms acquire a new significance when the influences of 
ihe time are seen as they affected the career and thoughts of an individual 


man Who must have been the representative of thousands unknown to his- 
tory. The indescribable meanness of Henry IV. in urging for political 
purposes conversions which he knew to be mere acts of hypocrisy, his dis- 

raceful desertion of the cause which he was bound to protect, the contriv- | 


; by which, as in the ease of De Mornay, he caused a disgrace of his own 


most faithful followers, must make even admirers feel that the ablest of 
Mrench monarchs was after all but a sorry hero. It is impossible also not 
to pereeive that I'rench Protestantism was morally ruined before the Revo- 


1) 


eation of the Edict of Nantes gave it a death-blow. Moral persecution had 


nearly achieved the overthrow which physical persecution finished. A 

lof the life of Casaubon excites wonder not that France should have 
with many calamities, but that the nation should have survived the 
moral and intellectual degradation of which the defeat of Protestantism 
was the outward sign and cause. 

Casaubon found refuge in Enzland from the troubles of his existence at 
Paris, and here again his private life elucidates an historical period. No 
research will ever discover facts which can free James I. from the contempt 
which his most undoubted acts and the best ascertained traits of his charac- 
His relation, however, to Casaubon exhibits both 
the king and his court in their most favorable aspect, and explains the 


respect felt not for James’s character, but for his talents, by men whose 


ter chow to be his due, 


udgment cannot be set aside. In the same way, the relation of Casaubon 
ives a vivid impression of the good no less than of the weak side 
i This is a topic which Mr. Pattison handles with the 
irvitness of one thoroughly at home in his subject, and also with a grave 
rony and humor which is likely to be lost on those who are not tolerably 


t with Oxford of thé nineteenth century. <A story is told of a 


ine J who taught Casaubon Hebrew, and excited the interest of heads 
of h es both by his talents and leaning toward Christianity. His intended 


he excitement caused thereby among all the dignitaries of the 
university, the pedantic delays of the professor of divinity, the escape of 


the convert just before his intended baptism, the rage of his patrons, and 
his illegal arr by t] 


proctors, are all recorded, and should be read in 
Mir. Pattison’s page What is not recorded, but may also be read there 
by those who can see between the lines, is that a little imagination can 
} 


easily picture the comedy of Jaeob Barnet being re-enacted in the year 


, . *"? . 
i>. The Oxford of the seventeenth century is still in many respects alive, 


| 
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and could at any rate provide actors to fill all the parts in a farce like that 
of which Casaubon’s teacher was the her 
Vor is it by any means only in showing the likeness between the Eng- 


| 


land of James I. and the England of Victoria that Casaubon’s life has an 


historical interest. f 


lt explains one of the features of the seventeenth 


century which always perplexes modern students. Even Mr. Motley cannot 


fully understand why James I. should have written theological disquisitions 
1 
: 
al 


instead of diplomatic despatches, or why all Holland shor 


d have gone 
mal, as it seeins to the historian, over abstruse and uninteresting religious 


dogmas. Casaubon’s career brings home the fact that theology was the 


1 


interest of the day. t may be regretted that the English Court wasted the 


learning of the greatest scholar of the time in theological polemics, but it 
inust be admitted that Casaubon himself had always hankered after 
theology. Ile shared the passion of his age; and the biography which 
brings out his individual feeling and character enables readers to understand 
the feeling and opinion of his time, 
—=— = = 
TENNYSON’S QUEEN MARY.* 

' ) the readers of Tennyson this drama will be a surprise, and to many of 

them, at first, a disappointment ; but the more judicious will find in it 
a new proof of the force and variety of that genius which gives to its author 
his easy and unchallenged supremacy over other*contemporary English 
poets, and sets him in the rank of those few who, from Chaucer down to our 
time, have been best inspired in giving expression to the sentiment of the 
Kinglish people. It is foolish to compare this play with the historic plays 
of Shakspere. Shakspere stands alone in the joint domain of nature and 
The motive and 


intention of the modern poet, no less than the spirit of his imagination, are 


of art. ‘Tennyson is neither his rival nor his imitator. 


radically different from those of the elder dramatist. Even the form and 
execution of his work show few traces of the influence of any Shaksperian 
model, and his individuality is as marked in this drama as in any previous 
poem. 

And yet his genius displays itself here in such novel form, so unlike 
those which it has hitherto employed, that a certain disappointment may, 
as we have said, not unnaturally be experienced on first reading. This 
drama has little of the melody and sweetness which distinguish the lyric 
and idyllic compositions of the poet. It exhibits little of that subtlety 
of sentiment and refinement of diction in which the apt and exquisite 
expression seemed of even birth with the feeling itself, and formed such part 
of it that the two, like body and spirit, became one and inseparable. Nor 
does the drama directly display the personal passion of the poet. It makes 
no direct revelation of his personal character. It contains few passages of 
splendor of poetic eloquence, and still fewer traits of that highest inspira- 
tion in which the poet, surrendering himself to his genius, becomes the 
willing and responsive instrument of the divine Muse, and sings 


“The undisturbéd song of pure concent.’ 


Indeed, it is not as a poem that this play offers itself to us. It would be 
to misconceive the writer’s intention to suppose his aim to have been to con- 
struct a play that should depend for its effect mainly on its poetic quality 
or on its adaptation to the stage. Poet and playwright he is in truth, but 
for the sake of teaching and inspiring, not of amusing. Poet, indeed, but 
Englishman much more; and playwright, that he may be preacher and 
may appeal with the voice of their own history to the conscience and the 
heart of his people. Tennyson is, however, far too excellent an artist 
and far too intelligenta moralist to confuse the demands of art and of morals. 
His art is not subjected to his moral intention. It only chooses, for the sake 
of a moral end, a different but not less artistic form and method from those 
which it has hitherto preferred. The art is not diminished, distorted, or 
enfeebled, and the drama is as true to the principles of dramatic art as if 
no moral zeal gave fervor to its lines and meaning to its scenes. 
is not the worse that it is inspired with patriotic emotion. 


The play 
The verse is but 
the more masculine that within the outer meaning of its words lies an inner 
kernel of significance. 

It is plain that Tennyson has chosen his subject not merely because 
f its fitness for dramatic presentation, but because he felt that the lessons 
to be drawn from Queen Mary’s reign needed to be pressed home upon the 
England of to-day. The subordination of English interests to the behests of 
Rome, the temper of the Roman Church, the quality of character fostered and 


developed by its teaching, the logical consequence of this teaching in the 
destruction of liberties and in fostering intolerance and persecution, were 
shown in Mary’s brief reign of five years as in no other period of Engtish 


**Queen Mary. A Drama by Alfred Tennyson.’ [Author's edition from advance 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Company. 1875. Itfimo, pp. 284. 
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history. 
if Tennyson read with alarm signs of a renewal of Roman influence 
in English affairs, and of a revival of the authority of the Roman 
Church among the higher as well as the lower classes of the people. 
The conditions of culture and of opinion throughout Europe are such that 
the claims of the Roman Church, asserted as they have lately been with 
astonishing audacity, and pushed far enough to test the most elastic cre- 
dulity, are admitted, with more or less intellectual reserve, Ly increasing 
numbers of men of weight in opinion and affairs. The Roman Church 
represents with a consistency to which no other church can lay claim the 
principle of authority in matters not merely of faith but of policy. The 
red-shirts of Paris, the sceptical philosophers of Germany, the modern school 
of scientific thinkers in England, the feeble and confused sects of Protes- 
tantism, are allies in driving a large set of men toward the gates, if not 
within the walls and defences of Rome. The love of mental repose and 
support, the desire to rest with absolute reliance upon a definite authority, 
are traits in many natures obviously inherited from a remote period. Few 
men can comfortably rely upon themselves ; and the ease now is such that 
a logically-minded man must either be content to fall back upon the re- 
serves of his own intelligence or to haul down its flag and surrender his 
soul and life to the guidance, direction, and authority of the Roman 
Church. What this surrender and subjection mean is what Tennyson 
desires to bring home to the minds and to the hearts of his readers. He has 
no controversial purpose, but he has conceived of the reign of Mary Tudor 
as the time in which the principles and practices of the ‘grim wolf” of 
Rome were most plainly displayed in England, and with terrible suffering 
and degradation and loss of honor to the land. 


In reading the signs of our times, it would not be surprising 


The history of these years 
reads itself to him into the drama, into the tragedy that he has written out— 
a tragedy with a whole people as its protagonist, and with the vast, vague, 
dreadful figure of the Scarlet Woman embodied in the miserable Mary for 
its heroine. 

One familiar with the history of the period will note that Tennyson 
has kept close to the actual fact, and has introduced hardly an incident or 
a figure without warrant from the record. He has written a true historic 
drama, not forcing the occurrences or the personages out of their real rela- 
tion to meet any supposed exigency of dramatic effect, but letting all unite 
as in the course of nature to bring about the fated close. There is no 
mounting of dramitic interest from act to act; no attempt on the poet’s 
part by any inventions of fancy or display of pathetic sentiment to awaken 
our concern in the characters or fortunes of his historie personages. So 
strictly does Tennyson keep himself to the lines marked for him by the 
actual historic occurrences that he does not indulge himself in subtile 
analysis and development of character, and is not led away from his direct 
aim by any temptation to discover and represent the complex mutual influ- 
ence of one nature on another, or to penetrate the secret of the plots and 
counterplots of the time. The play is simply a vividly imaginative repro- 
duction of scenes and characters already known to us, and the setting of 
them in such light as may disclose the true meaning of events and the real 
import and effect of the intentions and deeds of the chief actors in the civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs of the time. This is the great merit of the work 

There is little need to point out its subordinate merits and minor beau- 
ties. Tennyson has never written more full and masculine verse than 
in portions of this drama, and never condensed vigorous thought into com- 
pacter form. The virile blood of the men of Mary’s time seems to have 
flowed in his veins as he was writing. Ilis verse at times, in its hard 
strength, seems to lack finish, and his turn of phrase to be chosen for force 
rather than for elegance. But these are marks of the feeling with which 
he wrote, evidences of the passion which underlies even this essentially 
objective poem. From what we have already said, it is plain that no one 
should turn to these pages for thorough and elaborate studies of character. 
Queen Mary is treated more fully, and in a sense more sympathetically, than 
any of the other dramatis persone, but even in her case, as in the study of 
a character in real life, much is left to conjecture. There is a hint 
in the delineation of Pole of possible developments of finer motives 
and deeper emotions than are distinctly revealed. But, in truth, there is 
perhaps no higher praise of such a work than to say of it that it leaves on 
us an impression as if we had been with real persons, and not figments of 
the imagination, and that the best and strongest among them make us 
curious about them, and bafile our desire to gain assurance of motive and of 
aim, as we are made curious and are baffled in real life. 


We and Our Neighbors : Records of an Unfashionable Street. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. (New York: J.B. Ford & Co. 1875.)—It would be rather 
awkward to attempt to tell what Mrs. Stowe’s novel is about. There is a 
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young woman married to an editor of * three papers—a monthly maga ALY 
for the grown folk, another for the children, and a weekly paper.” This 
well-oceupied personage, in a moment of easily conceivable bewilderment, 
invites an Englishman to dinner on washing-day, and this is how his wife, 
who is introduced to us as a medel of the womanly graces, informs her « ook 
of the circumstance (the lady, by the way, was one of the Van Arsdels, 
conspicuous aimong the first families of New York): ** Mr. Henderson has 
invited an English gentleman to dinner, and a whole parcel of foiks with 
DR «8 
know you are feeling so bad, but the way it comes about is this.” Mr, Hen- 
derson’s dinner is one of the principal events of the book, and Mrs, 


It’s just sweet of you to take things so patiently, when | 


Stowe’s second manner, as we may call it, comes out strongly in the 
description of it. It proved a greater success than was to have been hoped 
thanks to the accommodating disposition of the British guest. ** Mr Selby 
proved one of that delhghtful class of English travellers who travel in 
America to see and enter into its peculiar and individual life, and not to 
show up its points of difference from old-world social standards. He seemed 
to take the sense of a little family dinner, got up on short no- 
tice, in which the stereotyped doctrine of courses was steadfastly ignored, 
where there was no soup or fish, and only a good substantial course 
of meat and vegetables, with a slight dessert of fruit and confectionery, 


“A real high-class English gentleman,” under these cireumstances, the 


} 


author goes on to remark (not oppressed, that is, by a sense of repletion 
- makes himself frisky and gamesome to a degree that would astonish 


the solemn divinities of insular decorum.” In this exhilaration ** soon Eva 
and he were all over the house, while she eloquently explained to him the 
working of the furnace, the position of the water-pipes, and the vari 
comforts and conveniences which they had introduced into their little 


territories.” 


s 





They—who ? The water-pipes ? The phrase is ambiguous, 
but it is to be supposed that this real high-class English gentleman under 
stood everything ; for—***Tve gota little box of my own out at Nentish 
Town,’ Mr. Selby said, in a return burst of confidence, ‘and I shal! tell 
It should be added in fairness 
that the conversation was not all in this dangerously familiar key, for we 
are presently informed that Eva * introduced the humanitarian questions 
of the day.” 

There are 2 great many other people, of whose identity we have no very 
confident impression, inasmuch as they never do anything but talk—and 
that chiefly about plumbing, carpet-laying, and other cognate topics. We 


my wife about some of your contrivances.’ ” 


cannot perhaps give chapter and verse for the discussion of these particular 
points, but the reader remains in an atmosphere of dense back-stairs detail 
which makes him feel as if he were reading an interminable file of tradesmen's 
bills. There is in particular a Mrs. Wouvermans, an aunt of the Eva just 
commemorated, who pervades the volume like a keeper of an intelligence 
office, or a female canvasser for sewing-machines. This lady, we know, is 
intended to be very unpleasant, but would it not have been possible to vary 
a little, for the relief of the reader, the form of her importunity ? 
belongs to one of the first families of New York, and this is a specimen of 
her conversational English. She is talking about the Ritualists and their 
processions : If I were he [the Bishop] 
Bat none of Mrs, 
Stowe’s ladies and gentlemen open their mouths without uttering some 
amazing vulgaris, and if we were to believe her report of the matter, the 


She also 


**T'd process ‘em out in quick time. 
I'd have all that sort of trumpery cleaned out at once.” 


language used by gool society in New York is a singular amalgam of the 
rural Yankee dialect (so happily reproduced by Mrs. Stowe in some of her 
tales), the jargon of the Southern negroes, and the style of the paragraphs 
in the Home Journa! about such-and-such a lady’s “German.”  ** Never 
mind, [ll get track of them,” says the exemplary Eva, alluding to the 
ghosts which her husband jestingly assures her she will find in the house of 
certain opposite neighbors ; ‘‘and if there’s a ghost’s chamber Ill be into 
it!” Hereupon (she has never called at the house in question before) she 
throws over her head ‘‘a little morsel of white fleecy worsted, darts across 
the street, and kisses her hand to her husband on the door-step.” What 
would those personages whom she somewhere calls ‘‘the ambitious lady 
leaders of our time” say to that ? 


Representative Names in the History of English Literature. By H. H. 
Morgan. (Boston : Ginn Brothers. 1875. 8vo, pp. 47.)—In his preface, 
which is dated from St. Louis, Mr. Morgan states that ‘‘the wants of a 
busy age require some inexpensive book which shall furnish general infor- 
mation, together with a firm grasp of the movement in each field of effort.” 
If this sentence be a little vague, it is perhaps due to its peculiar metaphori- 
cal turn, His object has been to afford brief answers ‘‘to the various 
rational questions which might be asked about an author as an author.” 
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| made either more popular or more scientific, or both. 


Se 

The tim t author has been indicated by giving the date of his birth 
und death, together with the era in which he would be classed.” In the 
cas f Amer wrilers, however, the eras are not used, for a reason 
which we coi our Inability to understand, namely, that ‘‘contempo- | 
raneity is of ill consequence We had supposed that whether of conse- 
quence or not, contemporaneity might be determined by the dates of birth 
und death, which are given. Mr. Morgan, disregarding what he esteems as 
the *talmost valueless distinction of prose and verse,” divides literary works 
under nine ‘forms ” and classes authors under seven ‘ phases.” ‘The 
characterization consists,” says Mr. Morgan, “ of criticisms which fairly re- 


strength and weakness 
been taken from critics whose opinion is known by all to 
be beyond dispute.” This assertion is supported by frequent citations in 
the body of the work from such crities as George ae H. 'T. Tucker- 
man, Rufus Griswold, S. A. Allibone, . Hillard, E. P. Whipple, W. 


Phillips, W. C. Wilkinson, and others whose opinion is ‘endeubendly not 
| 


present the 


far as possible 


G.S 


less ** known by all to be beyond dispute.” 
The list of English names contains most of the’chief writers ; but in a 
catalogue that includes William H. Russell we might have expected to find 


Jeremy 
Walton, 


sometimes 


Taylor, and room might certainly have been made for Fuller, Isaac 
Sinollett, Mill, and a few more. Mr. Morgan 

excites the surprise of his readers by his classification of the 
for instance, we find Browning classed as a metaphysician, and 
told that his ** poetry is distinguished by the essential characteristics of 
it 


Burton, Crabbe, 
authors : 
are 
the ‘classical Cowley 
physician, and we are told that he is the ‘best of the Concetti, 
Mr, Morgan says that Tom Hood is the “first of English 
humorists én order of time, as well as in point of merit” ; that Chesterfield 

3 still the best ; that Dryden ‘‘ gave us the first 


ere masters of musi 


this may mean. 


authority on manners” 





of the author, and these criticisms have | 


| although it may not add to the renown of a ‘scientific 
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opinion.” We will not presume to claim a place among this select body, 
but our rational opinion is that this is a very amusing production. 

Nature and Uses. By M. C. 
Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. [The International Sci- 
entific (New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 299.)—The 
subject of this volume is not a bad one for the International Series, but the 
treatment strikes us as indifferent. It might advantageously have been 
It is abundantly 
technical, yet without much explanation of terms; it touches, but only 
touches, upon a great variety of topics, some of them recondite or of small 
concern to the beginner. The earlier pages plunge into the Schwendener 
algo-fungal lichen controversy, but give to the uninitiated mind no very clear 
idea of the question at issue, and no adequate statement of the investiga- 
tions by which it has recently been supported. Nylander’s epithet, ‘‘ the 
turbid hypothesis of Schwendener,” is approvingly quoted ; but the turbidity 
we should complain of arises not so much from the hypothesis as from the 
way the question is agitated. But, after all, this volume is replete with 
interesting matter, is well illustrated, and is likely to serve a useful purpose, 
in which 
Tyndall and Bagehot lead the way, and to which owr own Professor Cooke 
Although the veteran Mr. Berkeley’s name 





Fungi: Their Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 
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series” 


contributes a model volume, 


| appears upon the title-page as editor, his preface states that the principal 


also appears as a meta- | 
” whatever | 


part he took in it ‘‘ was to recommend Mr. Cooke to the publishers,” and to 
suggest ‘such additions as seemed needful, subjoining occasionally a few 
notes.” 
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75 cents, 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 
Washington Street, New No, 


Old South, Boston, 


David G. 


Old No. 143 30t, Opposite 


lo be I "Vee 


SONIC of thec 


Fvancts, 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 

7A PLACE AND 140 E1GHTH STREET, novel. ‘ ‘ : 

NEW YORK, 
* Priced Catalogues i | from time to time and sent to any be I vee as to be 
addre Foreign B imported to order promptly. 
: l he society 

M AN ¢ LZ. OF INTRODUCTORY 

Chemical Practice. By Professors Caldwell and 
; Breneman of Cornell University. Ready in August 
or sampl apply no » Finga & ApcGas P ofn9- 
flog a | te Binge & Arcary and honor before 


—_— 


the tales of Fean 
Ingelow for their delectation. 
the Skelligs was a delightful book, 
and we are glad to find that‘ Fated 
introduces us afresh to 


tavacters in the former | 


of people who live nobly, 
who put duty before inclination, 


necessary to say more than to intimate that stock and cata- 
logues are to be had from Cassell & Co., 596 Broadway, New 
York. Our own new catalogue will be ready shortly, Appli- 
cation for copies requested. 


‘OF 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


| A omaopathic Pharmacy, 


145 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


Keep constantly on hand a complete stock of reliable Homao- 
pathic Medicines and books on domestic practice. Goods 
sent to all parts of the country, by mail or express. 

Send stamp for descriptive catalogue and price current. 
Address as above. 


A LIFE OF SAINT TERESA, 
| having rare claims to Protestant notice, just issued by 
Macmillan & Co., is discussed by “* The Reader” on 


To vead ‘ Fated to 


zutroduced into 


e 7 ’ 
desire, to whom 


| page 64, 














